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The Survey’s Annual Meeting 


SPHE annual meeting of Survey Associates, Inc., will be held 
on Monday, October 30, at 4 P. M. in THE SURVEY 
offices, | 2th floor, 112 East 19 street, New York city. Four 
members of the Board of Directors will be elected to succeed 
John M. Glenn, Charles D. Norton, Lillian D. Wald and 
Alfred T. White, whose terms of office expire, and to trans- 
act such other business as may come before the meeting. 


A members of Survey Associates, Inc.—life members 
and cooperating subscribers who have paid $10 or 
more since October |, 1915, towards the maintenance of 
THE SURVEY—are entitled to vote at this year’s annual 
meeting. 


The GIST of IT 


A, PRIVATE CONFERENCE held. this 
week in New York to discuss World Prob- 
lems and American Problems, has brought 
together, for the first time, representatives 
of all the important conservative organiza- 
tions which are attempting to write an 
American program looking toward a dur- 
able peace. Page 77. 


EMPLOYMENT bureaus in New York 
city which have a bigger vision than the 
mere filling of jobs have federated to work 
out their common problems—one fruit of 
the work of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Unemployment. Page 78. 


FIRE Prevention Day struck a clear pre- 
ventive note in its instructive appeals to, 
school children, as well as to grownups, 
concerning the business end of a match 
and the risk of leaky flues. Page 77. 


OUT of Sing Sing, where his temperament 
made the exacting administrative duties of 
the wardenship an impossible burden, 
Thomas Mott Osborne has before him a 
stirring opportunity to lead the newer 
movement for prison reform, to which he 
has been the chief contributor. Page 82. 


THRIFT has been proclaimed the Ameri- 
can’s private god and Benjamin Franklin 
his prophet. But in the hundred years 
since the first American savings bank was 
opened in Philadelphia a newer social thrift 
has developed, symbolized perhaps by the 
passing of the aboriginal American from 
the face of the copper penny. Page 83. 


BAEDEKER would never in the world find 
Newfoundland, Pa., but the traveler inter- 
ested in rural social advance can’t afford 
to miss it. Page 85. 


ALONG the Rio Grande, Mexican bullets 
are scarcely more dangerous than Mexican 
ballots, voted with gratitude rather than 
understanding. The Southwest has not 
realized as yet its dual race problem with 
Mexicans and Negroes competing for work. 
Page 87. 


SOME real internationalism was put into 
practice when German sailors were interned 
in a camp run by the British Sailors’ Union. 
Page 89. 


A WEEK on shipboard gave Miss Balch 


_ opportunity to appraise a steamer-trunkful 


of war books, Page 91. 


THE infant mortality conference got down 
to the most practical methods of preventing 
the devastating but unnecessary children’s 
diseases, the conservation of mothers at 
the time of childbirth and, back of that, the 
teaching of child- and ‘mother-welfare to 
college girls. Page 94. 


THE significance of the multiple dwelling— 
wooden three-decker, brick flat building or 
elaborate apartment house—was thoroughly 
discussed by the housing reformers at 
Providence. Page 94. 


AT joint regional conferences of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League and the National 
Woman’s Trade Union League in Chicago 
and Wilmington, a determined campaign 
was gotten under way for the establish- 
ment of an eight-hour law for working 
women through a federal act similar to the 
child labor law. Page 95. 


COM 


FOR AN AMERICAN PEACE 


PLATFORM 


ITH one peace organization work- 
ing for one thing, another work- 
ing at cross purposes and some not 
working at all, it has proved difficult to 
define the peace movement in America 
‘and harder still to gauge its strength. 
Certain societies have yielded, since 
the war began, to intense partisan feel- 
ing among their directors and now exist 
in name only; other societies have been 
born out of-the war or have been re- 
vitalized by the chance to practice what 
they have preached for many years. 
Everywhere, however, there is con- 
fusion, duplication of energy in this di- 
rection, hesitancy and sluggishness in 
that. 
The need of finding a substrata of 


common purpose beneath the efforts of 


different organizations has led to the 
calling of a private conference in New 
York city, October 26-27 by the Ameri- 
can branch of the Central Organization 
for Durable Peace, the American Peace 
Society and the Church Peace Union. 
Although the one hundred or more dele- 
gates who are coming to the conference 
will not actually represent peace parties 
or be authorized to act for certain 
bodies, they will include the officers, di- 
rectors and active workers who mould 
the policies and make the decisions for 
some twenty peace organizations. 

The proceedings of the conference, 
which will take place at the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church, Broadway and Fif- 
ty-sixth street, New York city, are di- 
vided into two parts, On the first day 
the sessions will be devoted to a con- 
sideration of World Problems, laying 
emphasis on the part that America may 
play in the settlement of the war. For 
example, such mooted questions as a 
league of nations, non-official conferen- 
ces at the time of the war settlement, 
the action of neutral nations in years of 
war, will be discussed by Frederick 
Lynch of the Church Peace Union, 
Hamilton Holt of the American Branch 
of the Central Organization for Dur- 
able Peace, and James Brown Scott, sec- 
retary of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 


On the second day the conference will 
deal with strictly American Problems, 
including the question of military train- 
ing in schools, congressional measures 
to be promoted, Pan-American problems, 
and our oriental policy, Americanization 
of foreign citizens and methods of coop- 
eration between various peace societies. 

Whether a permanent council of these 
diverse agencies, a sort of clearing 
house for ideas and activities, will re- 
sult from the conference cannot be fore- 
told. ~But it is believed that a minimum 
program which all these societies can 
endorse and which will be a stepping 
stone toward concerted action for re- 
establishing international relations will 
be adopted. 

An appeal for such united prepared- 
ness for peace was made by Senator 
Henry La Fontaine of Belgium in the 
Advocate of Peace and in THE Survey 


‘for August 5. 


“Where are those,” asked Senator 
La Fontaine, “who claim that an inter- 
national mind would prevail in this west- 
ern hemisphere? Are they ready to 
combine their forces and to understand 
that no better opportunity will ever be 
given to them for such a decisive, neces- 
sary and redemptory advance?” 


Cesare in the New York Hvening Post 


THE WIDOW’S MITE 
“More!” 


MRS. O’LEARY’S BARN 
BURNED AGAIN 


N New York 20,000 signs reading 

“This is Fire Prevention Day. Clean 
up rubbish,” were distributed on Fire 
Prevention Day, October 9. Fire Com- 
missioner Adamson made a new thing 
out of the city’s fire prevention parade. 
One float represented the annual fire 
waste in the form of a pile of gold. An- 
other illustrated the hazard of benzine, 
gasoline, and naptha, and a third em- 
phasized the importance and value of 
fire drills. Pageantry was called in to 
serve the good cause in quite a number 
of cities. 

Chicago burned Mrs. O’Leary’s ‘barn, 
on the waterfront, as a fearful reminder 
of the Chicago fire, 55 years ago to the 
day, starting from the careless hoof of 
the O’Leary cow. About fifty Chicago 
clubs and. societies were asked to hang 
out banners and the hotels and restaur- 
ants were invited to print a line or two 
on their menu cards calling attention to 
the day and its object. A notice was 
issued to 600 theaters requesting them 
to display on their screen a slide setting 
forth a few important precautions that 
should be taken by good citizens. 

In Philadelphia, 3,000 city vehicles 
were decorated with oblong yellow post- 
ers of printed commands and warnings 
and in Cleveland a striking folder set- 
ting out a dozen simple methods of re- 
ducing fire waste was issued by the 
Chamber of Commerce. Reference was 
made in many pulpits to the ethical and 
religious aspects of the question and 
much was done by sympathetic news- 
paper men to impress upon the public 
the importance of the movement. 

The hopeful sign, however, according 
to W. T. Colyer of the National Fire 
Protective Association was the unanim- 
ity with which attention in the schools 
was directed to fire prevention. Mr. 
Colyer writes: 


“A study of the records of fire and 
accident losses a few months hence may 
possibly yield evidences of the good 
work done, but the full effects—particu- 
larly as regards fire prevention—will 
probably not be felt until the children 
whose minds are now being formed, 
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come to have votes of their own enabl- 
ing them to secure improved legislation, 
and homes.of their own! in which they 
can turn to account the lessons they have 
received upon the dangers incident to 
aeglected furnaces, heaters and chim- 
neys and untidy basements.” 


FEDERATION OF EMPLOY- 
MENT BUREAUS 


NE of the permanent achievements 

of the Unemployment Committee 
ippointed by Mayor Mitchel during the 
crisis of 1914-15 is the formation of a 
Federation of Non-commercial Employ- 
ment Agencies of New York city. In 
a directory of public and other non- 
commercial employment bureaus in the 
city issued by the federation, there are 
listed eighty-five such bureaus, thirty- 
eight of which, including practically all 
those of importance, are members of the 
federation. Two at least of the mem- 
bers are themselves federations of wide 
scope,—the United Employment Bureau, 
a recent combination of two of the 
largest of these agencies; the Alliance 
and the Vacation War Relief Employ- 
ment Bureaus; and the Federated Em- 
ployment Bureau for Jewish Girls, with 
which are affliated fifteen different Jew- 
ish organizations. 

At a recent dinner of the federation, 
over one hundred superintendents and 
clerks of placement bureaus and others 
interested in their work were present 
and listened to addresses by some of the 
city’s foremost experts on different as- 
pects of this important social service. 

The principal needs met by this city- 
wide organization are the prevention of 
overlapping, in so far as this seriously 
affects the efficiency of each bureau, the 
assistance of the members by distribu- 
tion of information of common interest, 
but especially the gradual creation of 
greater uniformity in methods and the 
improvement of general standards. 

Through the generosity of some of 
the members, a central bureau of in- 
formation has been established which 
will investigate’ and report on employ- 
ment conditions and opportunities, upon 
the request of any individual bureau, 
and maintain a fact center for the fed- 
eration, concerning industrial standards 
observed by particular establishments. 
The bureau, in the beginning, will spe- 
cialize on employment opportunities for 
women and minors, and will pay par- 
ticular attention to the physical and 
moral surroundings and to opportunities 
for advancement and training. 

\ committee is at work on the elabora- 
tion of a standard system of records and 
report; and though it is not likely that 
complete uniformity in this matter can 
immediately be secured, the educational 
effect of recommendations made by a 
committee elected by themselves upon 
the members is bound to be consider- 
able. Another committee is working 
out the best practice for the vocational 
guidance and placement of minors. One 


of the colleges of the city, at the request 
of the federation, has placed upon its 
syllabus for the coming winter a special 
course of training for officers of em- 
ployment bureaus. At the monthly meet- 
ings of the federation, addresses on 
various technical aspects of placement 
work are usually arranged for; and the 
inspiration from a thorough discussion 
of difficult or controversial points has 
been found to raise and maintain intel- 
ligent interest in a service which is al- 
ways apt to become too much one of 
routine. 


MORRIS PLAN DIFFICULTIES 
IN OHIO 


N interesting incident in connec- 
tion with the promotion of Mor- 
ris plan loan companies is an opinion 
recently rendered by Edward C. Turner, 
attorney-general of Ohio, holding that 
the plan has no place in Ohio under the 
present statutes and that certificates to 
operate the plan may not be granted 
legally by the superintendent of banks. 
In substance the attorney-general 
holds that Morris companies, though 
chartered as banks, are not conducting 
the business of banking; that the cost 
to the borrower on loans made under 
the plan is in excess of the rate allowed 
by the small loan law of 1915, and that 
the sale of “instalment certificates” if 
considered—as contended by the Mor- 
ris companies—as not involved in the 
making or paying of loans, is in violation 
of the law regulating bond investment 
companies. He concludes: “Without 
additional legislation here, companies 
operating under the Morris plan have 
no legal status in this state.” 

Up to the present time four Morris 
companies with an aggregate capital of 
$750,000 have been formed in Cleveland, 
Canton, Springfield and Youngstown. 


SENTENCED TO PRISON OR 
STERILIZATION 


NE of the most respected and ex- 

perienced judges in the criminal 
court at Chicago set a precedent, which 
is said to be the first of its kind, in giv+ 
ing a prisoner the choice between going 
to prison for a crime of which he was 
convicted by a jury or of submitting to 
sterilization. In offering this alterna- 
tive from the bench, Judge Marcus A. 
Kavanaugh said to the prisoner, sixty- 
five years of age and a married man 
with children: 


“If I send you to the penitentiary it 
means death to you in your present 
health. At the same time I dare not turn 
you loose upon the public, for fear this 
mania with which you seem to be af- 
fected may cause you to attempt a sim- 
ilar crime, and then I would be at fault. 
If you will submit to an operation, with 
the choice of the best surgeons by next 
Saturday, I will set aside your sentence. 
I cannot compel you to submit and you 
will have a week to think the matter 
over. If you decide to do this, it will 


mean that you do not have to begin ff 
your sentence of from one to twenty 
years in the penitentiary.” 


The prisoner subsequently decided te 
be sterilized. 

In commenting on the case the judge | 
said he presumed he would be criticized — 
for his proposition to the prisoner, but 
he wished neither to commit him to what 
really would be a death sentence, no 
to expose the public to a repetition of 
his heinous offenses against little girls. 


“One of my reasons for rendering 
the decision,” he added, “was to draw), 
public attention to a situation which has 
been disregarded too long. I believe all 
morons, the criminal insane and habitual” 
criminals, both men and women, should / 
be so treated. To my mind it is a crime 
against society that this class should be 
permitted to propagate their kind.’ As 
for those who commit outrages against 
women and female children, I advocate 
even more drastic measures, which would ) 
make repetition of the acts impossible. ) 
It is my hope that public interest may 7, 
be aroused.” a 


ON THE ROAD FROM CAPE — 
COD TO BROADWAY 


HE Provincetown Players, newest 
of experimenters in drama, begin 
their first New York season early in 
November at 139 MacDougal street. 
There are about thirty of them—journal- 
ists, novelists, short-story writers, paint- 
ers, sculptors, socialists, social students, © 
labor agitators, rebels, revolutionists, — 
suffragists and reformers, and some with 
all these qualities combined. 
For several summers they have been 
collecting on Cape Cod. Since 1915 © 
they have been turning to drama as a 
means of expressing their ideas. First 
someone wrote a one-act play, which 
was given on the balcony of a private 7 
house overlooking the sea. Then orig- — 
inal plays, all in one act, followed in 
rapid succession. Then, still in Prov- ~ 
incetown, a picturesque little theater, 
originally a fish-house on an old wharf, ~ 
was fitted up simply and the enterprise 
was launched. 

Now they have come to New York 
for one more experiment in cooperation. 
All the plays are written by members — 
of the group; all the plays are judged 
by members of the group; all the plays 
are staged and acted by members of the 
group; and—which is carrying commu- — 
nity drama one step further—all the 
plays are watched by members of the 
group. They guard this togetherness © 
with special care. Hutchins Hapgood, 
who is one of them, says: 


“It is up to the members of the Prov- 
incetown Players to prevent the gradual 
usurping of the selection of plays by any 
person or ‘committee’ within the group. 
If such a usurpation takes place, the 
players will have no special social or 
artistic meaning, though of course some 
good plays may be produced.” 

“This Provincetown impulse,” he goes 
on, “is an expression of what is stir-— 
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ing in many other fields today. 
The community center movement, de- 
anding the building of social forms 
from within, is an analogous phenome- 
jon. One might call it an aristocratic 
democracy. Not so big that a boss must 
usurp the power in order to be at all 
effective; not so small as to become ster- 
ilized by the mental habits, prejudices, 
and interests of one or two or three ac- 
tive and executively gifted individuals. 
. All the problems of democracy 
and of art, at the points where they 
touch, are latent in this little spontan- 
eous and hopeful group.” 


According to Mr. Hapgood, the play- 
ers are holding as far aloof from pro- 
fessionalism as possible. They lay 
weight neither upon elaborate stage set- 
tings nor acting efficiency,—‘not even 
upon the technique of a play except as a 
means to an end.” That end is not 
propaganda of any sort, they say, but 
seems to be “to express a certain modern 
spirit.” Their plays will be “in the 
moment of time, vital and spontaneous.” 
They will be given four times, running 
for a fortnight, Friday and Saturday 
evenings. 


THREE YEARS OF CHARITY 
FEDERATION 


N making his report for the third full 

year of the Cleveland Federation for 
Charity and Philanthropy, Charles W. 
Williams announced his resignation as 
executive secretary to take up the pro- 
motion of group and community insur- 
ance for the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 

Two of the federation’s achievements 
the past year were the increased con- 
tributions which it secured from those 
who were already contributors,—well-to- 
do men were willing to give more if 
they could sign one check and have done 
with it; and in the large number of new 
contributors secured. Thus 873 who had 
never previously contributed to any of 
the federated organizations, gave a total 
of more than $5,000. Their awakened 
interest, more than their money, was 
reckoned high among the year’s assets. 

Total contributions for the year, Mr. 
Williams reported, are about $410,000, 
an increase of $100,000 over the year 
before, at a cost of 8 per cent. Adding 
to this the cost to organizations for col- 
lections from non-federated givers, made 
a total cost of about 9 per cent, against 
a collection cost of 12 to 14 per cent 
before federation in securing contribu- 
tions some $200,000 less. 

Following his graduation from Oberlin 
and theological study at Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary and the University of 
Berlin, Mr. Williams became assistant 
to the president of Oberlin College, in 
charge of finance. There he worked out 
theories and plans for the financing of 
large educational enterprises which fell 
in well with the ideas of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. Committee on 
Benevolent Institutions.. 


The social agencies of Cleveland need- 
ed an adequate and steady income. The 
business men in the chamber wanted to 
be free of the importunities of countless 
solicitors. The result was the organiza- 
tion in March, 1913, of the Federation 
for Charity and Philanthropy with Mr. 
Williams as executive secretary and 
moving spirit. 

The Cleveland ‘federation followed 
closely the earlier Jewish federations in 
a number of cities. But it was non- 
sectarian, and it was city-wide, including 
57 organizations, or practically all in the 
community. And, while it was preoccu- 
pied with the raising of funds, it was 
consciously attempting to promote co- 
operation among its member societies 
and education of the public through a 
highly organized publicity. 


THE NEW SWEEP O’ THE 
WORLD 


HE Call, the Socialist daily in New 

York, has introduced a new Social 
Service department to run as a Sunday 
feature under the charge of A. H. How- 
land, a recruit from The Christian 
Herald. The purpose of this department 
is “to record the doings of the people 
who are trying to push society in the 
right direction—the direction of 
brotherhood, of neighborliness, of help- 
fulness, who are trying to relieve the 
distress or right the wrongs of the world, 
particularly of America, and most par- 
ticularly of the Call’s own city, New 
York.” It was not labor in its fight with 
capital that achieved the “amazing vic- 
tory of the railway men at Washington”, 
but the “present intense movement for 
social betterment that is gripping 
America.” 

The first department gives a rapid 
survey of the advancement Socialism 
owes to the Church. “We hope good 
Bishop Greer will not begin to conduct 
or instigate an investigation to find out 
which half of his clergy are Socialists. 
But, after all, I remember that a clerical 
friend, not an Episcopalian, however, 
told me the other day that as a matter 
of fact the bishop himself was practically 
a philosophical anarchist. He did not, I 
am sure, mean anything more startling by 
that than that the dear bishop is such a 
gentle soul that he cannot bear to use 
force or sanction the use of it in any 
matters, ecclesiastical, social, or interna- 
tional,” writes Mr. Howland, and goes 
on: “We see the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the 
official body, representing all the Prot- 
estant evangelical denominations of the 
United States, issuing a report on the 
Colorado strike which was almost as 
good as Walsh’s own, and putting the 
blame squarely where we Socialists think 
it belongs.” 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Henry Ford, Thomas Mott Os- 
borne, Misha Appelbaum, Jane Addams, 


‘its prevention and cure. 


Ben Marsh, the work of the great foun- 
dations, the Russell Sage, the Carnegie, 
and the Rockefeller—for says The Call, 
—'‘this department will give credit to 
good work even if it is done by Rocke- 
feller !”—all come in for high praise. 

The Sweep O’ the World is the name 
of the department and it wants to “find 
what is good wherever it may be.” 


THE WHY AND THE WHEN 
OF TUBERCULOSIS 


HEN the 1915 Legislature ap- 

propriated $100,000 to be expend- 
ed by the State Board of Health in 
studying the extent of tuberculosis in 
Michigan, and to devise a’ remedy, it 
placed a two year time limit upon the 
expenditure. Yet through the activity 
of those in charge of this campaign 22 
of the 83 counties of the state have al- 
ready been surveyed, and nearly a year 
is left of the period fixed by the appro- 
priation bill in which to complete the 
study. 

Throughout the past year the cam- 
paign has included three weeks duration 
in each county. An organization known 
as the Health First Party was formed, 
consisting of Dr. William de Kleine as 
director; Robert Todd, housing expert: 
Arnold Mulder, publicity agent, and sev- 
eral physicians and visiting nurses. Dur- 
ing the first week in a county, arrange- 
ments were made for full publicity, and 
for the series of free clinics that were to 
follow during the second week. News- 
papers everywhere cooperated generous- 
ly, printing sometimes two columns of 
publicity matter. The second week was 
given over to the free clinics; and dur- 
ing the final week public addresses were 
given on the disease itself, its causes, 
The nurses 
visited the homes of those found to be 
tuberculous, in order to tell them how 
best to make a fight for health and to 
protect other members of their family, 
and the records of that county’s work 
were compiled. 

Meantime, after the second week, the 
publicity section of the party moved on 
and opened the campaign in the next 
center. 


_ “These investigations disclosed the 
fact,” writes Mr. Todd, of the housing 
section of the campaign, “that a sur- 
prisingly large number of dark, un- 
ventilated living-rooms are found in the 
business streets of Michigan cities. 
One city has 46 houses, which contain 
159 interior rooms, 94 of which have no 
light at all, 66 are too dim to move 
through safely, and 78 too dim to read 
in on a cloudy day. This is the accumu- 
lation of bad living space through long 
years of neglect; but even new houses 
in these cities are still being constructed 
with dark rooms and unventilated bath- 
rooms and water-closets.” 


In view of such findings, the advis- 


ability of a state building code is being 
urged by the State Board of Health. 


The Retirement of ‘Thomas Mott Osborne 
By Winthrop D. Lane 


T last the genius of Thomas Mott 
Acinn has caused his retire- 
ment from the wardenship of Sing 
Sing Prison. For two years those who 
have been close to his work have hoped 
that this tragedy would not occur. They 
have known the possibilities of danger, 
the play of character and temperament 
behind the curtain of events, the tragic 
collision between a mood that knew no 
guidance and the necessities of official 
submissiveness. They have hoped that 
in some way the catastrophe might be 
averted, that wise and friendly councils 
might keep down suspicion and quick 
temper, and that the channels of official 
correspondence might yet be able to 
carry their heavy load of querulousness, 
misunderstanding and distrust. They 
know now that their hope was vain. 

Mr. Osborne is the commanding figure 
in prison reform in his time but official 
station is not the place for the exercise 
of his peculiar genius. What fortune 
the political wheel may bring to him 
is not yet known; the suggestion has been 
made that if Judge Samuel Seabury is 
elected governor, he may again be war- 
den of Sing Sing. Many who are counted 
his warm friends hope that he will not. 
They believe that there are fields of 
greater usefulness for him. His own 
character is the cause of his present re- 
tirement and his character is not likely 
to change. 

That character can be seen clearly dis- 
playing itself during the past months. On 
July 16, Mr. Osborne returned to Sing 
Sing after one of the bitterest experi- 
ences that can happen in this life. He 
had been lied about, slandered and made 
the object. of a campaign of calumny 
that has had few parallels in this country. 
He had fought his detractors in court and 
out and had won in both places. 

Legally cleared of the worst charges 
against him, he was even higher in the 
public confidence than he had ever been 
before. Naturally he wanted peace, 
peace to do his work in the way that 
had been denied him long enough. His 
great fight had served only to increase 
his fervor for prison reform and he 
thought that he had- earned the right 
to carry on his task free from molesta- 
tion, free, at least, from interference by 
men who ought to be striving for the 
same high ends as himself. 

A new superintendent, James M. Car- 
ter, was directing the destinies of state 
prison administration when he returned. 
He had already seen one superintendent 
perish by the wayside because of in- 
ability to comprehend the new reforms, 
and he hoped that the new chief would 
be open-minded, sympathetic, helpful. 
Then came the first faint evidence of 
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disharmony. , Mr. Osborne had de- 
termined to expose the conspiracy of his 
enemies and to that end he was pre- 
senting evidence to a grand jury. He 
wanted the testimony of prisoners to be 
taken in Salem county. These prison- 
ers were confined in various prisons of 
the state and Mr. Osborne knew that if 
they were to tell the truth they would 
have to be protected from the harm that 
such an act might bring them. So he 
asked for their transfer to Sing Sing. 

Why, he thought, should not such a re- 
quest be granted? Was he not fighting 
a righteous fight? Who of the people’s 
servants could be safe so long as lies 
could be told about a public man with 
impunity? He wanted no revenge, but 
he wanted an object lesson taught. He 
wanted slanderers and those who plot in 
the dark to learn that no secrecy could 
hide them, no position; however high, 
serve them as shield. 

His request was refused. To transfer 
prisoners, he was told, is disturbing to 
administration; moreover, the department 
was well prepared to protect its pris- 
oners itself. Mr. Osborne was even ask- 
ed if he felt certain of the advisability 
of his court proceedings. Surely, he 
thought, this was a slap in the face. 
Moreover, what prospect of harmony 
could there be with a chief who wrote 
to the attorney asking for the transfer: 
“Tt is not good procedure for this de- 
partment to keep whipping around the 
stump endless convicts at the beck and 
call of anyone who may wish to make 
this request.” 


HE second harbinger of ill was 

even more provoking. On Septem- 
ber 14, Superintendent Carter issued “to 
all agents and wardens” an order con- 
demning the frequent appearance of 
prison stories in the press. He referred 
slightingly to “the struggle for pub- 
licity,” and while admitting that some. 
kinds of information might do much 
good, declared that “the practice of fea- 
turing convicts and indiscriminate prison 
advertising cannot be helpful.” 

It is easy to see how this order chafed 
Mr. Osborne’s sensibilities. He believes 
intensely in the pitiless light of publicity. 
So he wrote an immediate reply. Agree- 
ing to the main doctrine—that publicity 
can be both excessive and of the wrong 
kind—he called his chief’s attention to 
the fact that newspapers are not to be 
controlled in what they print, and asked 
how the manufacture of sensational 
stories out of whole cloth is to be 
stopped. He defined his own policy as 
having been to tell the truth so that 
falsehood would not be published. He 
declared that the prisons belong to the 


people and that “every reputable citizen 
of New York has the right to know what 
is going on” in them. 

Nor could he stop with abstract argu- 
ment. To his sensitive mind, fresh from 
warring with grafters, there was some- 
thing sinister in an order that proposed 
silence. It savored of deliberate secrecy, 
and to.a policy of that sort he could not 
lend himself. He must let his superior 
see that he, for one, could not be duped 
by such simple means as that. So he 
added: “Whatever may be the case in 
other prisons, at Sing Sing we have noth: 
ing to conceal. We are not afraid of 
the truth. We open our doors to the 
owners of the prisons and say, ‘Look in- 
side. See all there is. We want every- 
one to know the faets.’” 

Then came an order that struck still 
nearer home. Escapes by prisoners had 
lately been increasing. On September 20, 
Superintendent Carter urged that greater 
care be taken in granting liberty to in- 
mates and enumerated recent escapes 
from each prison: sixteen from Auburn 
in less than five months, one from Clin- 
ton, five from Great Meadow, ten from 
Sing Sing,—a bad showing for the two 
prisons where the Mutual Welfare’ 
League existed. Mr, Carter did not fail 
to suggest the inference. “It has been 
my desire,’ he said, “to see the experi- 
ments tested before submitting a de- 
cision, but I have now come to a definite 
conclusion that either the new ideas are 
not workable or that lax methods are 
employed in their development.” Here-— 
after, he warned, unless it could be 
proved that ample precautions had been 
taken in the instance of escapes, he would 
be forced to “decisive action” for the 
management of the institutions under his 
control. 

There was no escaping, to Mr. Os- 
borne’s mind, the meaning of this. It 
was a wanton and uninformed attack 
upon his cherished plan of reform. For 
one thing, the figures, he believed, were 
not true; there had been four escapes 
from Clinton instead of one. Doubtless 
some deliberate purpose lay behind this 
falsifying of the records; Clinton may 
not have wanted its full number of es- 
capes to be reported. Moreover, he 
knew, whether others did or not, that 
the large number of escapes from Sing 
Sing and Auburn had nothing to do with 
the Mutual Welfare League. Many of 
them were made by men engaged in farm 
work or road-making outside the prisons 
and Mr. Osborne knew that there had — 
been unwise selection of men to be so — 
trusted. | 

Moreover, what did his superior mean — 
by suggesting that the new ideas were 
not workable? Had he not seen them 
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work? Did he not know that discipline 
on the whole had been vastly improved 
and that men were going out of prison 
determined, as never before, to lead use- 
ful, law-abiding lives? What hope of 
sympathy or of cooperation could be ex- 
pected from such blindness as this? 


ROM reasoning of this sort Mr. Os- 

borne turned to regard a new and 
still more sinister order. Two escapes on 
October 1, both from the Sing Sing farm, 
were too much for the business-trained 
man at the head of the department. A 
new decree read that “all ‘lifers’ and 
those having long terms to serve must be 
confined. inside the walls of the institu- 
tion.” To the superintendent this doubt- 
less seemed the most promising way of 
preventing escapes. To Mr. Osborne it 
was a cruel and heartbreaking attack up- 
on a vital part of his whole system; and 
it was unwarranted interference with a 
prison head. 

Consider what the order meant. Mr. 
Osborne had made large use of inmate 
services about the prison grounds and 
building. He had employed prisoners in 
the stable, in the comptroller’s and other 
offices, in the Bertillon gallery, in the 
kitchen and laundry of the warden’s 
house, as runners and errand men, in the 
package and visiting rooms and as “spot- 
ters” to prevent the importation of drugs 
and other contraband. Many of these 
men worked in places that were not tech- 
nically “inside the walls” of the prison. 

At Sing Sing the walls do not enclose 
the warden’s house and administrative 
offices, though they run up to them and 
apparently the whole structure is one. It 
is easy, therefore, to see what the new 
order meant. It meant that over fifty of 
the eighty-four men whom Mr. Osborne 
was using in these different ways would 
have to give up their work. They would 
have to go inside the prison and stay 
there. 

Nor was this the only evil of the new 
decree. It was to become operative at 
once. A copy of it had been supplied to 
the press (strange conduct for a man 
who disbelieved in publicity!) and.it had 
actually been printed before Mr. Osborne 
received it. Notice had thereby been 
served upon every long-term man outside 
the walls to make good his escape before 
he could be locked up. To be sure none 
had done so; but this was only one more 
tribute to the very system that Mr. 
Carter was trying to destroy. 

Never had there been such blindness 
and folly. Mr. Osborne’s whole adminis- 


tration was being undermined—without . 


his opinion being asked and all because 
of a little increase in escapes! No man 
could put up with things like these and 
retain his self-respect. He would resign 
at once. He would let the people know 
what was afoot in their prison system. 
Not once had the Mutual Welfare League 
been given a fair trial and he for one 
was through working with men whose 
promises seemed to be made only that 


they might be broken. 

This picture is not presented as a cari- 
cature of Mr. Osborne’s reasoning. I 
have been at some pains to study the man 
and what is here written seems to me a 
true account of the operations of his 
mind. His psychology is quite under- 
standable. At the same time I do not 
believe that he has taken the large or 
reasonable view. 

What matter if a state superintendent 
does hold opinions’ differing from those 
of his wardens on the subject of pub- 
licity? Mr. Carter did not say there 
should be no publicity, he did not forbid 
his subordinates the right of free utter- 
ance through the press; he merely asked 
that the frequent featuring of convicts 
and “prison advertising” be stopped. 
Prison reform does not depend upon 
newspaper headlines for success; not 
even so far-reaching and interesting an 
experiment as that of Mr. Osborne re- 
quires its daily or weekly story for ad- 
vancement. 

Mr, Osborne should have realized this. 
He should have said to himself: “My 
chief and I differ in regard to the merits 
and uses of the press. I believe him to 
be wrong. The matter has not yet gone 
far enough, however, for me to accuse 
him of insincere conduct. His judgment, 
not his motives, may be at fault. I can 
afford to wait. Meanwhile, there are 
other things on which agreement between 
us is essential. If no clash comes on 
these, the issue of publicity, provided 
there be no suppression of important 
facts, may be too small to be pressed 
farther.” 


O, too, he might have reasoned when 

the order came sending “lifers” and 
long term men inside the walls, Doubtless 
this was a particularly vexing regulation 
under the circumstances. Putting aside 
the possibility that an adjustment might 
have been reached amicably, (and such 
an adjustment has in fact been reached 
by Calvin Derrick, acting warden since 
Mr, Osborne’s retirement), one fails to 
see where the question of these fifty 
helpers went to the heart of Sing 
Sing’s self-government scheme. Doubt- 
less it was an interesting manifestation 
of that scheme; the selection of these 
aids was one of the ways in which the 
Mutual Welfare League expressed itself. 
But it was only one of the ways. It in no 
sense involved the fundamental method 
of prison control that Mr. Osborne was 
trying out. 

That method was the most hopeful ex- 
periment in prison regeneration that the 
world has ever known. Mr. Osborne was 
taking men too ignorant or too weak to 
know any law but their own necessity or 
their-own desire, and educating them to 
a new loyalty. He was making them 
members of a self-conscious group. To 
many of them he was giving a strange 
and thrilling sense of new powers and 
new modes of self-expression. He was 
teaching them to govern their own wills, 


to exercise judgment, initiative, control 
in both their individual and their collec- 
tive lives. 

Moreover, he was about to carry for- 
ward a new phase of this reform. He 
was on the eve of regenerating the in- 
dustries of the prison, so that men could 
not only learn habits of work and thrifti- 
ness but could also be given new means 
of self-support. 

All this should have brought him 
pause; it should have suggested patience 
and a willingness to make light of tem- 
porary setback and inconvenience. If 
ever a man needed the enduring spirit it 
was Thomas Mott Osborne. He did not 
have it and because he did not his great 
reforms are left to the chance of finding 
new leaders and new friends. To see 
that they do find them is now the high 
duty of those who have befriended these 
reforms in the past. 


HAVE said that Mr. Osborne has no 

place in official life. This is uttered not 
in hostility but with friendliness both 
to Mr. Osborne and to Sing Sing. I 
am well aware that he himself does not 
share this view; he continues to believe 
that nothing in the exacting demands of 
official life need prevent him from being 
both happy and useful. Yet the past 
three months are not the only disproof 
of this. 

Ever since Mr. Osborne became ward- 
en of Sing Sing in December, 1914, his 
friends have grown increasingly disheart- 
ened at the evidence of his unfitness. He 
has been tactless, moody, credulous. He 
has refused to answer, and in some in- 
stances even to read, letters from his 


‘former chief, Superintendent Riley, be- 


cause he suspected that those letters 
would displease him. He has alienated 
many an earnest worker in prison re- 
form by his frequent changes of mind 
and inability to remember his own words. 
He has frequently threatened to resign 
and thought better of it over night. He 
has believed one death-house denial of 
guilt after another, from that of Charles 
Becker to Thomas Bambrick. Indeed, 
one form his credulity has taken has 
been an extreme readiness to accept the 
statements of convicts, especially friend- 
ly convicts. He has, moreover, been 
easily influenced by praise and blame. 
Those who know Mr. Osborne best are 
best aware of all these faults, difficult as: 
they are, of course, to prove in single 
instances, 

He has shown himself to be a poor 
judge of men. Witness his dismissal of a 
former deputy, Charles H. Johnson, well 
nigh universally regarded as an able and 
upright administrator, who nevertheless 
was found by Mr. Osborne to be dis- 
loyal and self-seeking. Witness also his 
dismissal of L. C. White, former super- 
intendent of industries, whom close ob- 
servers at Sing Sing found to be a care- 
ful and honest department head. 

Mr. Osborne takes most of his advice 
from persons who either believe wholly 
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in his genius or are willing to pretend 
they do. He cannot endure half-hearted 
loyalty. Allegiance to him knows no 
middle ground; if you do not believe that 
he is always right, you are bound, in his 
eyes, to be plotting for his undoing. Once 
he has cause to suspect a man, nothing 
that man can do will wear a friendly 
aspect. Governor Whitman’s dismissal 
of Mr. Riley, following a promise to Mr. 
Osborne, was not, in Mr. Osborne’s eyes, 
a keeping of that promise, but the 
avengement of a personal offense that 
Mr. Riley had committed against the gov- 
ernor. 


This is a strong indictment. It is not 
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here made lightly. There are few sadder 
stories than that of Mr. Osborne’s slow 
unveiling of himself. Yet too much im- 
portance need not be attached to the 
indictment. I would not minimize Mr. 
Osborne’s strength, his wonderful appeal 
to the harassed soul, his genius for per- 
sonal relationship. He has penetrated 
the American consciousness with a sense 
of the importance and hopefulness of 
prison reform that no man living or dead 
has ever done. More than that, he has 
demonstrated the practicability of re- 
forms that may well be epoch-making in 
penological advance. What reason is 
there that his work should not go on? 


THE DEAD WBABORER 


By J. Corson Miller 


And sees the light of greatness flood the room. 
So I approach thee now. 
Freed from life’s bitter doom 


And pitiless array 


Of burdens thou dids’t shoulder night and day. 
Across thy patient brow 
That soon must greet the tomb, 


No more the snows 


Nor ruthless rains shall stray, 
Stabbing thy face like grim, relentless foes, 
Ah, would the world might come 

To thee here, heedless, dumb, 
And kiss thy faithful hands, sun-browned with toil. 


Earth’s flowering soil 


That sends its grateful fragrance up to God 
Through the spring-pulsing sod, 
Ne’er gladdened thee; the thrush’s vesper song, 


And rapture keen, 


Where evening lingers long, 
Were to thine ears an alien mystery. 


His power of moving utterance is vast; 
he can make the blemishes of the old 
prison system—not yet old in many of 
our states, alas—stand out as needless 
and barbaric cruelties. It is not for 
others to mark out his future, but I for 
one am hopeful that as lecturer, as 
writer, as leader and inspirer of others, 
—in short, as that most condemned and 
most useful of men, an agitator, he will 
still perform a high and continuing ser- 
vice. His friends may well wish him 
Godspeed and their only regret need be 
that his sore disappointment may for a 
time cloud his mind to the clearness of 
the call before him. 


NE who walks with reverend steps and slow 
Before a king laid low, 


Life crooned for thee | 
But songs of sorrow, choked with ruth and wrong. 


Ah! let from out my heart some fragrance steal, 
Pure as a lily’s breath, to feel 

Of kindly hands commending thee now cold, 

And one with all thy vanished sires of old. 
Would I might lift a song 

To pierce the brooding walls of tragic night, 

Whose roof is gemmed with swinging star-worlds bright. 
That unborn centuries 

Might hear my hymn of praise to thee, a man, 
King of Creations plan! 

That Earth might take and nourish with her breast. 

Thy children, and their children’s children best: 

That all the universe might hear my call, 

And in true brotherhood, ’mid work and rest, 

Men might be turned to love the toiler more, 
And on him justice pour, _ 

In creed of ‘One for one, and all for all.” 


The Social Aspect of ‘Thrift 


HROUGH most of these hundred 

years, thrift has been proclaimed 

the American’s private god and 
Benjamin Franklin his prophet! But 
during the last half of the century the 
human situation has so rapidly and radic- 
ally shifted, that thrift can no longer be 
regarded only as an individual habit or a 
personal virtue, but must also be dealt 
with as a far more complex and public 
problem. The individual independence 
of the pioneering and colonial Americans 
has become more and more impossible, 
as craft has become dependent upon 
craft, class upon class, country upon city, 
nation upon nation, each one of us upon 
the many, in the inextricable inter- 
dependence of modern life. 

While, therefore, thrift is still rightly 
to be considered and encouraged as an 
individual habit and a personal virtue, 
yet this hour demands the interpretation 
of those human situations which compli- 
cate and enlarge the single and simple 
meaning of the term and impose thrift 
as a public duty upon every group, com- 
munity and nation. 

Thriftless is the thrift that sacrifices 
the life to the livelihood, the person to 
possessions, the family to its heritage, 
the community to personal greed and the 
national loss of the many to the gain of 
the few. In encouraging economy and 
“savings,” the individual’s own interests 
should be safeguarded from a foresight 
which becomes oversight, overlooking the 
further future in providing for the im- 
mediately impending needs and oppor- 
tunities. For have we not all seen far 
too much of the waste of life and the 
Stagnation of wealth when thrift de- 
“generates into the consuming habit of 
hoarding? 

The failure of hoarding wealth luridly 
lighted its own warning beacon in the 
empty lives and the despairing cries of 
two rich, old hoarders. One of them de- 
spairingly deprecated the approaching 
end of life by the lament over his bur- 
densome wealth—‘“It is so hard to let 
go.” The other, lying on his death-bed 
which was littered with the certificates 
of his invested “savings,” desolately com- 
plained of the loss of his children’s love 
and companionship, while admitting that 
he had never taken time to pick them up 
in infancy or play with them in child- 
hood. 

An individual’s thrift is thriftless when 
it is at the expense of the group. The 
family has human rights which the thrift 
of its individual members is morally and 
-economically bound to respect. A fath- 
er’s “savings” often cost the loss of the 
mother’s health, the children’s physical 
and educational equipment, and the suc- 
cess, even the very function, of the home, 


by Graham T: aylor 


Gh UST one hundred years ago 
the first American savings bank 
was opened in Philadelphia. The 
centennial was observed last month 
at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association in special 
papers and discussion on thrift. 
Outstanding among these was the 
address by Professor Taylor on the 
newer social aspects of thrift, as 
contrasted with the conventional 
ideal of individual savings, which 
is here published for the first time. 
—EDITOR. 


are made impossible by the unfitness of 
the house. 

Family thrift is a common feature of 
home life among the laboring poor. 
Many a mother receives the unopened 
pay envelope, not only from the children 
of working age but from the husband 
as well, all trusting her to be the spender 
and the saver for the family. The pro- 
motion of thrift by the encouragement of 
a family savings fund is worthy of our 
best thought and effort. The vacation 
and Christmas savings encouraged by 
savings banks, and still more by “penny 
savings” agencies, are beginning to help 
the family to capitalize itself. And yet 
the discouragement of a boy from with- 
drawing his penny savings died away 
from one’s lips when the little fellow ex- 
plained, “Mother needs a new set of false 
teeth.” And the little hero’s spendings 
proved thriftier than his savings. 


Society’s Stake 


THE COMMUNITY is put in many situa- 
tions in which it is found necessary to 
regulate and even restrict individual 
thrift, in order to protect and promote 
the thrift of the group from that of one 
of its members, the thrift of the many 
from the greed of the few, the safety, 
and progress of the town, county, state 
and nation from the exploitation of 
thriftless thrifts. Thus laws restricting 
the hours and conditions of women’s 
work are enacted and declared constitu- 
tional on the ground of public welfare, 
notwithstanding the objection of oppon- 
ents against interfering with the thrift 
of the woman who wants to overwork, 
and that of the employer who profits by 
overworking her. The very birth-rate 
and birthright of the nation are thus de- 
fended. 

Compulsory schooling is now a preval- 
ent public policy, with penalties for par- 
ents who seek the earnings of their chil- 
dren at the cost of their growth and edu- 
cation. Child labor laws are firmly 


based upon the proven thriftlessness of 
robbing the child of its schooling, play, 
strength and efficiency, for the sake of 
small temporary gains. But it required 
the recruiting sergeant’s rejection of so 
large a proportion of men as unfit for 
military service, in order to bear home 
the wanton waste of child labor as the 
shame of modern industry and the folly 
of the nation. But now many of our 
states are even pensioning dependent 
mothers, rather than to deprive their chil- 
dren of the mother’s care and of their 
right to free childhood, either by being 
put away to be cared for by institutions, 
or by the necessity of earning the liveli- 
hood of the home. 

The sanitary inspection and condem- 
nation of tenement houses and shops 
have been found necessary in order to 
curtail the thriftiness of their owners at 
the expense of their tenants and em- 
ployes, as well as at the peril of the pub- 
lic health and safety. The “new law” 
tenements of New York city let sun- 
light and fresh air into the living and 
sleeping rooms of a million people, who 
otherwise would have lived and died in 
dark rooms whose only opening toward 
the light and air was through other 
apartments. The abuse of property rights 
in real estate by renting houses for dis- 
orderly resorts has become such a men- 
ace to the morals of the community and 
such a danger to its youth, that the ex- 
traordinary interference of the law in 
the injunction and abatement act has 
been found necessary and declared con- 
stitutional on the grounds of public 
safety and welfare. 

The abuse of thrift by the few at the 
expense of the many and at public cost 
has led to many legal measures and gov- 
ernmental policies protecting and pro- 
moting national thrift. Thus parasitic 
trades are prevented by minimum wage 
laws from making their profits at the 
expense of other trades or of the body 
politic. Other people in other trades 
and the taxpayers as well, are thus re- 
fusing to bear the cost of eking out the 
living of those at work for less than a 
living wage and in seasonal occupations. 
Sweated industries are also being purged 
of their blood sweat, both by the revolt 
of their organized workers and by legal 
measures for their relief. The sweating 
of tenant farmers by absentee “retired” 
landlords as desperately needs to be dealt 
with. None knows better than the rural 
banker how the retirement of farmers 
thwarts the thrift and progress of many 
retired farmers’ towns. 

“Safety first” is not only the nation’s 
indignant protest against the wanton 
waste of life, of which America has been 
more guilty than any other nation, but it 
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is the rallying cry of a new national 
economy, conservation and preparedness. 
The steadily decreasing railway dangers, 
the ever lessening casualties in factories 
and shops, the protection of life and 
property at sea by Plimpsoll’s water line 
on freighters and by our own seamen’s 
act, all show what is being done and can 
be attempted through private and public 
measures alike to prove that dangerous 
economies are wasteful and death-dealing 
greed is thriftless. 

Uniform safety legislation is still re- 
quired to standardize thrifty conditions, 
to protect progressive states and indus- 
tries, especially the mining interests, 
from the unfair competition of those dis- 
regarding life and limb, and to conserve 
the nation’s greatest assets in the lives, 
the health and the efficiency of its people. 
Even this fails to protect life from the 
most dangerous of all occupations. For 
the death every year of at least 300,000 
children under two years of age from 
preventable causes still rates being a 
baby as the most dangerous of all occu- 
pations. No national thrift is more 
fundamental than the conservation of 
child life by the federal Children’s Bu- 
reau, the American Association for the 
Prevention of Infant Mortality and the 
National Child Labor Committee. 

The public ownership of some public 
utilities, and. the public control of all 
others, is now recognized to be the legiti- 
mate thrift of every community. The 
protection of immigrant labor from ex- 
ploitation is a national safeguard, as 
well as justice to the immigrant. The 
tardy recognition of unemployment as a 
problem far beyond the capacity of the 
unemployed or of private charity to 
solve, is at last proving it to be public 
economy for the city, the state and the 
nation to assume as the problem of each 
and all of them—not only the relief, but 
the prevention of unemployment. 


Thrift that Spends 


THE PROGRESS of mankind is measured 
by the multiplication of wants and by in- 
creasing the ways and means of satisfy- 
ing them. As surely as the charity of 
today is the justice of tomorrow, so 
surely are the luxuries of today the ne- 
cessities of tomorrow. This creation of 
human wants, not their curtailment, is 
civilization. The thrift that spends as 
well as saves, is what makes the com- 
munity a going concern. - 

Difficult and delicate therefore is the 
task to define thrift so as to make it ap- 
ply equally to the personal and public 
values of the one human life each of us 
lives and the common life all of us live 
together. It is a good sign of better 
times that industrial and commercial, 
professional and civic, educational and 
religious groups realize this to be their 
problem. Associations of commerce are 
becoming schools of citizenship, training 
commercial men to trust their best serv- 
ice of the city in the long run to serve 


their trade the most. 

Lumbermen’s associations discuss in 
their papers and in their conventions 
their opportunity to be “community 
builders,” especially in country counties, 
where the lumber yards are the points of 
contact and distribution for the surround- 
ing countryside. The retail merchants’ 
association is linking up the country store 
with the country town for the protec- 
tion and advancement of both. Country 
ministers recognize and utilize the coun- 
try store as an exchange, not only for 
commodities, but for the interchange of 
intelligence and discussion and the crea- 
tion of public opinion, so that some of 
them are using the store to meet the men 
for religious instruction and appeal. 
Manufacturers are finding it to be good 
business to care for the human elements 
at least as much as for the raw ma- 
terials and the finished products of their 
plants. Commercial establishments are 
becoming like great households, holding 
employers and employes together best by 
promoting their community of interests. 


Exchange in Human Values 


BUT THE QUESTION arising out of these 
human situations which we have been 
considering and that is put up to the 
banks and the bankers to solve, is how 
to make private thrift and public welfare 
supplement and serve each other. No 
one in the community is so well situated 
to do this service. The bank itself is a 
clearing house of more common interests 
than those which we call commercial. 
It is the exchange where other than 
money values change hands and through 
which other values than commercial 
paper are cleared. 

As a community center for the ex- 
change of such values, the bank shares 
and exceeds the informational and in- 
spirational function and influence of the 
country store, the village blacksmith 
shop, the lumber and building material 
yards, in rural communities; and in town, 
it supplements the newspaper, the stock 
and other exchanges, the executor or 
guardian, and it is often the substitute 
for one or all of them. 

Few have a function to fulfil so vital 
alike to individuals-and to the local com- 
munity as the banker. He is the trustee 
of so much confidence. His confidants 
range all the way from the widow and 
the orphan to the treasurers of vast 
trust funds and of great public deposits. 
The bankers’ responsibilities are as seri- 
ous as his opportunities are inspiring to 
promote personal and public thrift and 
make each advance the progress of the 
other. None so well as he knows, or can 
know, how necessary the progress of the 
community is to the prosperity of every 
one of the people living in it, and how 
impossible it is for the community to 
prosper if its citizens are not progres- 
sive, a 
Therefore bankers individually and 
collectively are more and more inciting 
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and supporting the promotion of com- 
munity interests through surveys, by 
agricultural, mercantile and manufactur- 
ing developments, in providing better 
schools, more time and equipment for 
recreation, good roads and transportation 
facilities, more participation in public 
affairs and greater efficiency in the ad- 
ministration of public institutions, busi- 
ness and local government. 

Thrift is the point of contact between 
the multitude who know you not and you 
who should know them better. To inter- 
pret thrift not only, from your point of 
view, but to broaden your view of it by 
sensing the human situations of the 
greater multitude that are still strangers 
to banks and bankers, is the appeal and 
hope of this hour. 

By virtue of your double function as 
the friendly, confidential counselors of 
so many individuals, and as officials of 
an institution that is or ought to be under 
public control, you bankers have a 
greater obligation and opportunity than 
any other citizens to protect both the 
individual and the community from 
thriftless thrift and to promote the 
thriftiness of both, by proving that 
neither can succeed if the other fails. 


The State a Guardian 


Yours ALso is the patriotic trust to con- 
serve the confidence of the people in the 
government and to safeguard the finan- 
cial honor of the state and the nation. 
For you are so much regarded as repre- 
senting the state’s guardian care of its 
people’s interests that you have the right 
and duty to consider yourselves to be in 
the semi-official service of your country. 

Either the state should have such over- 
sight and control of banking as will safe- 
guard the people’s confidence in the 
banks, or they should at least be pro- 
hibited from using the name of the state 
in the title of the bank, or from posing 
as a public institution, When the Mil- 
waukee Avenue State Bank in Chicago 
was looted, my poor foreign-born neigh- 
bors, who had entrusted to it the scant 
savings of their hard toil, could not be- 
lieve that the state which loaned its 
name to the bank would not protect them 
from loss and justify their confidence in 
the state. Then I realized as never be- 
fore what treason it is for a banker to 
play false to the people and what a bul- 
wark of the state and an inspirer of 
patriotism a bank could and should be. 

Out of the appalling thriftlessness of 
this most destructive of all wars, the 
banking interests of the nations will be 
called upon to restore the financial 
bonds of a new internationalism, and 
something of its spirit as well. No such 
world-wide exchanges of international 
credits have ever been negotiated as in 
America during the war. Perhaps this 
necessity to which we have thus minis- 
tered may be the mother of invention 
adequate to establish the thrift of inter- 
national peace. 


ee 
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THE COUNTY HOTEL AND ITS BARN WERE BOUGHT BY THE PEOPLE AND TURNED INTO A COMMUNITY HOUSE AND 
A HALL FOR MEETINGS 


Community Vision and a Country Hotel 
By Edmund deS. Brunner 


SECRETARY MORAVIAN COUNTRY CHURCH COMMISSION 


URIED in the heart of the Po- 
BR cono mountains, thirteen miles 

from the nearest railroad station 
and connected with the outside world 
only by an uncertain stage route, is a 
rural community, Newfoundland, which 
has caught the vision of neighborhood 
efficiency and which in a fine way is 
realizing that vision day after day. 

Newfoundland is in that section of the 
Poconos near where Wayne, Pike and 
Monroe counties (Pennsylvania) meet. 
Originally the land was settled by hardy 
and industrious Germars and the de- 
scendants of these people are still the 
predominant element in the population. 
Religiously it was a community minis- 
tered to by the Moravians, and in later 
years by the Methodists also. The soil 
is mediocre and no superficial observer 
would pick this locality for a rural 
demonstration field. 

However, such it has become. Just 
about a year ago the community, acting 
as a social unit, bought out its country 
hotel and converted the hostelry into a 
community house and the barn into a 
community hall and gymnasium. 

The beginnings of this work can be 
traced to the patient campaign of the 
W. C. T. U., which even in a locality 
such as described found that rural peo- 
ple are willing to lend their support to 
the temperance movement. But there 
have been other sources of inspiration 
and leadership. For some years New- 
foundland has been blessed with strong 
pastors whose spiritual leadership con- 

_ cerned itself with the hallowing of all 
of life. There has also been of more 
recent years a strong school favored 
with exceptionally good teachers. In 
some instances the pastor has also been 


the principal or at least one of the 
small faculty. This has tied together 
home, school and church in a most ad- 
vantageous way. 

Finally, for the last twenty years there 
has been a steady increase in the num- 
ber of city people who have spent their 
summers in this region, and who have 
mingled with the residents both in their 
play and worship. This has been of 
mutual advantage. 

About eighteen months ago the only 
resident pastor succeeded in bringing 
into the community Professor and Mrs. 
Varney, who staged a welfare week 
which proved a big factor in starting 
the movement to establish the welfare 
center, because of the way in which so- 
cial service was linked up with funda- 
mental spiritual motives. 

Thus it was that in the minds of 
pastor and people there formed and 
gradually came to fruition the concep- 
tion of a community house in which 
would focus all the activities of the re- 
gion and which would prove a center 
furnishing recreation through the long 
winter, binding the people together and 
holding some of the younger folks to 
their home. It was decided to form a 
Community Welfare Association. Any 
person over fourteen years of age with 
an interest in the community and a dol- 


lar with which to pay the annual dues 


was allowed to join. 

One of the first steps was to have the 
association incorporated and soon after- 
ward the hotel was purchased for 
$3,800 and fitted up as described at a 
further cash cost of about $1,200. Over 
half the money was raised in a short 
time and it was a big sum for these 
people. Contributions were not large 


measured by the standards of city or- 
ganizations but measured by the re- 
sources of the people they were most 
generous and proved how deeply inter- 
ested and thoroughly in earnest the com- 
munity was. The remainder of the sum 
was raised by selling shares of stock and 
a small mortgage was ‘also placed on 
the property. 

The community house contains rooms 
for all the various church and communi- 


‘ty organizations, for reading, playing 


games, etc. There is also a free library. 
Adequate supervision is secured by hav- 
ing the high school principal and his 
wife live in the second story which has 
the added advantage of furnishing a 
comfortable home for them. Newfound- 
land is thus one of the very few Penn- 
sylvania communities that has a “teach- 
erage.” 

The old barn, now rebuilt and turned 
into a community hall contains a large 
dining-room and kitchen on the top floor 
while the main floor is given over to a 
gymnasium-auditorium with a_ raised 
stage at one end, together with dressing 
rooms and all accessories necessary for 
its double purpose. 

It is perhaps too soon to record defi- 
nite results other than a cleaner, better, 
more progressive community life such 
as always comes when religion takes on 
new meanings, and opportunities for 
service are multiplied. But some idea 
of the widening scope and influence of 
the work may be gained by mentioning 
a union men’s bible class which meets 
every Monday evening in the communi- 
ty house under the leadership of the 
resident pastor, the Rev. G. Max 
Shultz of the Moravian church. Even 
on some of the stormiest evenings of 
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last winter the attendance did not fall 
below twenty. 

The work is beginning to attract at- 
tention and deservedly so. Ex-Mayor 
Blankenburg of Philadelphia, is an in- 
terested contributor who visits the com- 
munity at times. Governor Brumbaugh 
made a special trip to the little hamlet 
and congratulated the people on their 
progressiveness. Others have also come 
to gain inspiration from the fine work 


being done. 

There has been opposition, there al- 
ways is to such efforts, but it is weak- 
ening. The day’s meetings in connec- 
tion with the dedication fused the com- 
munity into one. As the evening meet- 
ing drew to a close the Scoutmaster 
asked every boy and girl in the com- 
munity to stand and with considerable 
emotion said to the adults, “These, your 
boys and girls, thank you from their 
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hearts for your splendid generosity.” 
The audience could only rise and sing 
Praise God from Whom All Blessings 
Flow, and with bowed heads received a 
richly deserved benediction. From that 
time on the work has been gaining in its 
usefulness and in its grip on the people. 
It has been a great year. Another ex- 
perience has been added to the sum tctal 
of those which shall some day bring 
abundant life to rural America. 


Where Both Bullets and Ballots are Dangerous 
By William E, Leonard 


HE most recent act in the politi- 

: cal drama of the Rio Grande has 

been played in the federal courts 
at Corpus Christi, Tex. The star per- 
formers were old line politicians; the 
supporting company, ignorant, unnatural- 
ized Mexicans. The former were 
charged with buying the votes of the 
latter in the election of 1914. At that 
time several members of Congress were 
elected, which fact gave the federal 
courts jurisdiction. 

In July, 1915, forty-two citizens of 
Nueces county were indicted on the 
charge of conspiracy to corrupt the bal- 
lot box, and this group of men came to 
be known locally as the “Forty-Two 
Club.” In the trial court about one-half 
of these men were released. Of the re- 
mainder, five have been found guiity 
as charged. In the case of one, the fore- 
most personage of them all, the jury 
was unable to agree and he awaits a 
new trial. 

In this case some twenty or thirty wit- 
nesses were called to the asserted fact 
that each of them had been “given a 
present,” ranging from two to five dol- 
lars in amount. Before this present was 
delivered, however, each voter had to 
bring his poll tax receipt showing that 
he had voted, and at the same time to 
give assurances that he had voted “in 
the proper way.” 

These Mexican voters constitute a 
most interesting study. Only one, so far 
as the writer knows, was able to give his 
evidence in the English language. Sev- 
eral attempted to do so but failed, and 
they, like the rest, had to resort to an 
interpreter. This is significant because 
all of them had been in the state ten 
years or more, One man, sixty-six years 
old, and forty years in the state, spoke 
no English. Some did not know for a 
certainty where they were born, whether 
in Old Mexico or in Texas. None, ap- 
parently, had ever declared their inten- 
tion to become citizens of the United 
States, while some appeared to think 
their poll tax receipts constituted such a 
declaration. No one had any conception 
of the Democratic or any other ticket. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE 


The only ticket of which they had any 
notion was the so-called “Old Ticket.” 

It seems that “the committee” had ap- 
propriated $3,000 to carry “the hill,” 
which is the Mexican quarter of Corpus 
Christi, and to secure this fund a levy 
of $150 was made upon each candidate 
for office. 

The particular charges in this case 
may or may not be absolutely true. 
Nevertheless, in southwest Texas there 
exists the common belief that corrup- 
tion at the polls is constantly being prac- 
tised, not only in Neuces county, but 
more or less generally throughout the 
whole border country. 


Two Race Problems 


THIS SUGGESTS a fact not well known. 
The Southwest, particularly Texas, is 
the only region which has two distinct 
race problems, each of sufficient im- 
portance to invite attention. States im- 
mediately east have their Negro prob- 
lem; states to the west an asserted 
oriental problem; the northern states 
have to deal with a European immigra- 
tion which is sifted and regulated at 
the ports of entry. 

In contrast, Texas, for instance, has 
both a Negro problem and a Mexican 
problem. The Negroes in Texas num- 
ber 700,000, which is 17 per cent of the 
whole population. There is an unknown 
Mexican population conservatively esti- 
mated at 400,000, which is 10 per cent 
of the entire population. It is unknown, 
because Mexicans may enter the state 
without effective restraint at almost any 
point along the 800 miles of inadequately 
protected Rio Grande border. It is be- 
lieved that fully 75 per cent of all Mexi- 
cans coming to the United States come 
to Texas. 

Society in the Southwest cannot easily 
adapt itself to the handling of a second 
race problem. It does well in taking the 
one it already has and attempting to 
solve it in some humanly just way. The 
Negro is accepting the place which has 
been granted him, and to the credit of 
both white and black, the latter is slowly 
lifting his standard of living. , But un- 


fortunately for Mexican immigrants, 
there is no congenial social group to 
welcome them on this side of the 
frontier. They are not Negroes, and 
they resent being so classified. They 
are not accepted as white men, and be- 


tween the two, the white and the black, 
there seems to be no midway position. 


They thus remain strangers in the land. 
In admitting them to this country 


without limitation we are adding a 


second group of servile people. They 
are less capable of a vigorous seli-de- 
fense than even the Negro. This has 
repeatedly been shown when the two 
races have come into economic competi- 


tion. Against injustice, they are, as a 
- class, singularly nonresistant. Their 
past history makes them such. In all 


Mexican history these people have never 


known the meaning of free opportunity, 


for they have never had any but op- 
pressive governments and barbaric in- 
dustrial systems. Is it any wonder that 
they seem to have no aspirations beyond 
peonage, nor is it strange that they 
readily drop into conditions equivalent 
to it upon crossing the Rio Grande into 
this land of free opportunity? 

The Southwest seems to be unwilling 
to give these people the full chance of 


-white men. They resent taking the place 


accorded the black man, and yet by 
force of economic necessity they are 
compelled to take less. This is due to 
their ignorance of the law, which might 
protect their persons and their prop- 
erty; it is due to their ignorance of the 
language; it is due to an utter lack of 


guidance and opportunity for education. 


I shall not soon forget the tragic ap- 


peal made to me by a bright-eyed, whole- 


some Mexican girl of fifteen as she 
sought my help that she might be ad- 


mitted to the white school scarcely a 
stone’s throw beyond the miserable cabin 


in which she lived. But to her and to 


all Mexican children in that community 
the school offered no avenue of escape. 
They are generally denied admittance to 
white schools, and exclusively Mexican 
schools, outside the cities, are few in- 
deed. 


a 
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Out of the above conditions two clear- 
cut ill results have already appeared, 
one economic, the other political. Upon 
agriculture the coming of large num- 
bers of Mexicans into any community 
has a most disastrous effect. First there 
goes the American tenant farmer, for 
he cannot meet the competition of the 
low standard Mexican worker. Then the 
small land-owning farmers, finding the 
country a less desirable place in which 
to live because of the small number 
of neighbors, sell to the larger owners, 
who most frequently are either nonresi- 
dents or live in some adjacent town or 
city, going out almost daily to oversee 
laborers working on their farms. The 
community life loses its natural leaders, 
and because of this, both churches and 
schools die a lingering death. In this 
way whole neighborhoods, once support- 
ing a happy and prosperous life, are 
slowly passing into decay. 


y \HERE is prevalent in this coun- 
try an impression that the con- 
ferences on the international 

drug situation held at Shanghai in 1909 
and at The Hague in 1911 and 1913 ac- 
complished something. They accom- 
plished nothing—except to furnish out- 
ings for the delegates and their families. 
The childish discussions and plans of the 
delegates upon those several occasions 
revealed a crass ignorance and proved 
absolutely barren of results, so far as 
any alleviation of the traffic in and the 
use of habit-forming drugs is concerned. 
The identical conditions exist now which 
existed before the international confer- 
ences were held. 

. There is a second impression, held in 
some quarters, that the outbreak of the 
great war halted a well-defined interna- 
tional movement toward a solution of the 
problem of drug addiction throughout the 
world; a movement of which the inter- 
national conferences, even though negli- 
gible so far as practical results went, 
were symbolical, or even representative. 
Nothing could be more erroneous. The 
war did not hold up a movement which 
if unhindered would have succeeded in 
adequately solving the world’s drug prob- 
lem, because there was no such move- 
ment. What purported to be such a 
movement was rather a distinct and pro- 
longed pause. 

First and last, the only real solution of 
the world’s drug problem must come 
through an understanding between all 

-countries which produce habit-forming 
drugs that shall in effect regulate foreign 
import and export of such drugs. The 
one way in which this can be satisfac- 
torily done is for each country to make 
the traffic in habit-forming drugs a gov- 


Not less dangerous is the Mexican as 
a political menace. And of this no better 
illustration can be found than the Cor- 
pus Christi case. These people do not 
desire or appreciate citizenship. They 
do, however, retain vestiges of the 
primitive man’s willingness to attach 


‘themselves as followers to any one who 


may have shown them a kindness. In 
this way they easily become the prey 
of the politician. Time and again, it is 
asserted, the Mexican vote has been 
mobilized against certain questions, 
notably against prohibition. How often 
the craftier politicians have gone into 
office through the influence of the Mexi- 
can vote is impossible to say. 

The question will assume even greater 
importance when the Southwest begins 
to reform its land system, of which there 
are sO many premonitory evidences at 
the present time. The border country 
is still in the big ranch stage of agricul- 


By Charles B. Towns 


HE second of three articles 

in which Mr, Towns argues 
for preventive legislation on the 
basis of his fourteen years’ experi- 
ence with drug-users. The first 
article was published in THE Sur- 
veEY for October 14.—EpiTor. 


ernment monopoly and to become the sole 
purchaser and dispenser of such drugs. 

The greatest stumbling-block in the 
way of executing such a plan is China. 
This is because Great Britain has al- 
ways wanted to control the opium situa- 
tion in the Far East and has heretofore 
been unwilling to consent to government 
monopoly in China. And as long as 
China is thus estopped, other countries 
will find it impossible to create the sort 
of strict accounting they should have. 

In view of China’s importance in the 
matter, it may not be amiss to outline the 
history and scope of her drug problem. 
In China, opium smoking dates back to 


the middle of the seventeenth century, * 


when the Dutch from Java introduced 
into Formosa the smoking of tobacco 
mixed with opium and arsenic as a 
remedy for malarial fever. So rapid was 
the growth of the habit that in 1729, the 
Chinese ruler forbade by imperial edict 
the sale of opium and the keeping of 
opium divans. 

After the Tai-ping rebellion, revenue 
was needed. The opium trade, which had 
proved impossible to suppress, was legal- 
ized. Poppy-growing then spread 
throughout the empire until, by 1906, at 
a moderate estimate, China numbered 
among its people fifteen million opium 
smokers, and was producing six-sevenths 


ture, the workers being largely Mexi- 
cans. If progressive land legislation 
should be proposed it is almost certain 
that the large land owners, who would 
undoubtedly suffer most, would not fail 
to use every possible weapon to defeat 
it. -The most natural weapon to use 
would be the complete organization of 
the Mexican vote. 

There is a third aspect of this ques- 
tion. As yet, between these two races, 
the Mexican and the Negro, we have 
seen only the preliminary skirmishes in 
economic competition. The Negroes are 
moving towards the Southwest, but very 
slowly; the Mexicans are coming north- 
ward from the Rio Grande rapidly. In 
due time they must meet in large num- 
bers. When that time shall have ar- 
rived we may expect the real conflict to 
begin. Then will the Southwest realize 
the full scope of her complicated race 
problems. 


Drugs: A World Problem 


of the drug consumed by them. Opium 
was the national narcotic, stimulant, and 
medicine; opium smoking was every- 
where openly practised by both men and 
women—the indulgence of the rich, the 
luxury of the poor, the pastime of the 
idle, the solace of the wretched and the 
necessity of millions. 

In 1906, the Empress Dowager, at- 
tributing to this vice the increasing weak- 
ness and poveity of the nation, issued 
an edict for the total suppression of the 
production and consumption of opium 
throughout the empire, within ten years. 
The crusade that followed this edict was 
unique of its kind. Anti-opium societies 
hunted out divans and destroyed many 
thousands of pipes. The press, the novel 
and the drama preached reform. Car- 
toons held up to ridicule the users of 
the drug, or portrayed the miserable end 
that awaited them. Every available 
means was used to rouse public opinion 
against opium-smoking as being both dis- 
reputable and unpatriotic. 

But although progress was made,—a 
heroic thing in itself under the circum- 
stances,—it was clearly demonstrated 
that no matter how greatly home pro- 
duction of opium might be curtailed, nor 
how strictly the prohibition on smoking 
might be enforced, China would never 
be able to stamp out the habit until im- 
portations were stopped and the sale 
of the drug made a government monopo- 
ly. This is an important thing to re- 
member, because it is morally certain 
that if that country, with the nation-wide 
efforts and sacrifices it made, was unable 
to accomplish its purpose, no other 
country in similar circumstances could 
do so. 

The, first international opium confer- 
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ence at Shanghai, in 1909, was called by 
our government with a view to getting 
Great Britain to concur with China in 
trying to stamp out opium-using in that 
country. This Great Britain did but has 
never consented to a government 
monopoly in China. 

But the Shanghai conference, although 
of no utility in furthering directly the 
cause of drug-control, was, it is true, 
valuable to some extent in making public 
certain facts concerning the situation 
which, while well known to those in 
touch with the subject, received a mea- 
sure of general publicity through the con- 
ference’s findings. 

Perhaps the most important of these 
facts is, that while opium smoking in 
China was greatly diminished by the 
campaign against the drug, the habit 
remained in the form of opium eating, 
or in some use of medicinal opium, or 
in the use of a host of so-called “anti- 
opium remedies” all containing the drug. 
Morphin was coming into common use, 
for not only was it cheaper than the 
smoking opium, but it could be more 
readily obtained, easily concealed, and 
quickly administered. Cocain and Indian 
hemp (hashish) were widely used. 
Cigarettes and alcohol furnished other 
vicious substitutes. 

A Chinese authority, in describing the 
prevalence of the morphin and cocain 
habits at this time, offers an interesting 
analogy to the experience of investiga- 
tors in the United States by tracing such 
habits to the use of the hypodermic 
syringe upon rich patients by well-mean- 
ing medical men seeking to relieve their 
patients’ craving for opium. From the 
master of a household the knowledge of 
the process quickly spread to the ser- 
vants and then to the rickshamen and 
coolies, until morphin and cocain injec- 
tions became the common resource of all 
classes. Among the advertisements in 
Chinese newspapers, at this time, could 
be read the alluring promise:| “Opium 
smoking cured with a golden needle!” 

These new forms of the habit proved 
far worse for the victims than the origi- 
nal opium smoking. Under the influ- 
ence of morphin and cocain, or like sub- 
stitutes, a marked and increasing physical 
deterioration was manifested. While the 
first effect of the change from smoking 
to swallowing the drug was the use of a 
smaller quantity, that quantity had to be 
steadily increased. Discontinuance of it, 
under any treatment then in current use, 
was practically impossible. For the 
dealer, the drug-taker was a customer 
for life. 

It was in (1908-9) that I visited China 
and opened three hospitals for drug ad- 
dicts at Shanghai, Tientsin and Peking, 
and I treated many drug victims. Among 
these patients was one, the governor of 
a province, who had actually been in the 
habit of buying his pills by the peck, or 
its Chinese equivalent. 

During this period I was able to ob- 
serve personally the utter impossibility 


of any permanent solution of this drug 
problem for China, without the sincere 
cooperation of other countries. Added 
to the ease of smuggling across the 
country’s immense boundary, there was 
a simple and sure way to procure such 
drugs. From the existence of so many 
foreign concessions and leased territor- 
ies within her limits, it was useless for 
China to expect relief through her own 
laws. All one had to do was to step 
from Chinese territory into one of the 
concessions or lease lands, which was to 
all intents foreign territory and where 
foreign laws prevailed, and purchase all 
the drug of one’s addiction that was de- 
sired. Any p.somises by the foreigners 
there not to sell drugs, amounted to 
nothing. 

So Chinese money went to the foreign 
merchant; and opium, morphin, cocain 
were forthcoming. The earnest inten- 
tion of the drastic Chinese edicts issued 
against the use of habit-forming drugs, 
has been greatly hindered. 

With the case of China compare the 
case of Japan! In 1858, the very year 
in which China was forced to consent to 
the entry of Indian opium, Japan was 
able by treaty with Great Britain to 
prohibit its importation. Had China been 
able then to secure similar conditions 
with Great Britain, she would have no 
drug problem today. In subsequent 
years, repeated enactments laid heavy 
penalties on opium-smoking in Japan, and 
all traffic contributing to it. The medi- 
cinal use of opium was permitted. As 
early as 1870, druggists and physicians 
were ordered to report to the authorities 
the quantities of the drug sold for such 
purposes. In 1879, the purchase of all 
the opium for the country was assumed 
by the government, which still holds the 
monopoly. 

Still, the local supply being inadequate, 
the production of opium was all the time 
being carried on in Japan, and was even 
encouraged by the government! The 
climate, however, has never been favor- 
able for poppy-growing, and almost all 
the opium Japan now uses is imported. 
What amount of raw opium is produced 
in Japan, is delivered to the government, 
examined for quality, and all falling 
under a fixed standard is destroyed with- 
out compensation to the producer. By 
such measures Japan, in spite of her 
location in the opium-ridden Far East, 
has managed so to control the use of the 
drug in her home territory that its 
abuse there is practically unknown. 

But Japan has had a different experi- 
ence in Formosa, ceded to her by China 
in 1895. There the opium habit had 
been taking root for over two centuries. 
With the island in open rebellion, it was 
at first impossible to secure a complete 
register of the opium users, in order to 
apply the policy of gradual reduction 
that had been decreed. By 1900, more 
than 169,000 smokers had been licensed 
to purchase the drug in specified amounts 
from the government, which, as we have 


found that 93 per cent of the number had 


seen, alone had the right of importation 
and sale. In 1907, about 113,000 re- 
mained on the list. 

But on the other hand, it was found 
necessary to register 30,000 new cases in 
1904-5, and in 1908, nearly 16,000 more. 
On the last occasion an inquiry was made 
into the cause of this increase. It was 


taken to the drug in sickness or pain, as 
the traditional remedy for all ailments, 
rather than go to a physician. 

To this tendency of the Formosans, 
the Japanese attribute most of the diffi- 
culty they are having in carrying out 
their opium policy in the island. Others 
better apprised think that Japan has 
found opium so financially profitable, 
that she is in no hurry to terminate its 
use. With the strict control of the drug 
in Formosa, Japan could abolish its un- 
necessary consumption within three 
years at most. 

The four chief opium-producing na- 
tions are Great Britain (principally 
India), China, Persia and Turkey. The 
amount produced by the latter two is 
inconsiderable compared with the former 
two. In its Bengal monopoly, Great 
Britain controls directly an opium pro- 
duction which in 1906, amounted to more 
than seven million pounds. She also 
has a restrictive power over exports 
from native states of India not under 
her governmental control, in which the 
yield of opium in 1906 amounted to half 
her own production. It is true that 
much of the East Indian product is con- 
sumed in India. Nevertheless, when 
Great Britain consents to limit or to 
withhold exports of the drug at the wish 
of a receiving country, a large part of 
the world’s opium supply can be safe- — 
guarded from misuse. 

Great Britain has not yet had this drug © 
problem to deal with at home. France 
has never before considered the problem. 
Other European countries have brushed 
it aside. But the conditions growing out 
of the existing war will make the drug 
problem of as vital importance to these — 
nations as we have found it here. And 
during the last ten years it is a fact that 
drug habits in this country have grown 
at such an alarming rate that we are 
now the worst drug-ridden nation on the © 
face of the earth. 

Great Britain realizes her position 
now. France faces the issue squarely. — 
I have already been invited to try and 
help that country, as soon as the war is 
over, to work out a plan for eradicating 
the evil before it develops overwhelm- 
ingly. A similar condition exists in all 
the other countries at war. 

We are not at war. We need to clean 
house more than any other country in 
existence. Pending a final international 
solution through standard laws and real 
cooperation bétween nations, there is 
much that we can set about to do today. 
In a closing article I am going to show 
what that is and just why it is of the 
very greatest importance to have it done. 


WHERE GERMAN SAILORS WERE INTERNED IN CHARGE OF THE BRITISH SAILORS’ UNION 


HE Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union 
of Great Britain is to a large 
extent international in charac- 
ter as a considerable number of alien 
seamen are employed on British ships, 
and these men become members of the 
union with a view to protecting their in- 
terests. 
_ At the outbreak of the war there were 
employed on British ships some 4,000 
or 5,000 German and Austrian seamen. 
These men were thrown out of employ- 
ment, as it was felt that it was not safe 
to employ alien enemies on board British 
ships. This raised a serious problem, as 
the men who were members of the union 
could not obtain employment and they 
soon became destitute. 
The Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union 


after consideration decided to establish 
a camp to provide for the German and 
Austrian seamen food and shelter. At 
this time aliens were not compulsorily 


interned—as a matter of fact, there 
were no aliens interned. The union ap- 
proached the government with a view to 
getting assistance in providing for the 
unemployed aliens, and ten shillings per 
man per week for every alien seaman 
who was interned under the union’s care 
was granted. 

The union purchased a small estate at 
Eastcote, | Northamptonshire, which 
comprised an old-fashioned dwelling 
house with out-buildings, cottages and 
about 40 acres of ground. The writer, 
as president of the union, had full 
charge of the venture. I arrived at 
Eastcote on September 14, 1914, and 
within twelve hours was able to provide 
for fifty alien seamen. 

If the thing was to be a success it was 
clear that there must be a plentiful sup- 
ply of food, that every man should be 
given a job of some kind, and that he 
should perform a certain amount of 


MINIATURE PORTS AND HARBORS BUILT BY THE MEN ON THE BANKS OF A LITTLE STREAM THAT RAN 


AT THE RIGHT, A CORNER OF THE CAMP 


A British Labor Union’s Internment Camp 
By F. Havelock Wilson 


work per day. In addition to food, the 
men were supplied with tobacco four 
times a week and an allowance of beer 
on Sundays. It was wonderful to see 
what those sailors and firemen were able 
to do—all kinds of buildings were erect- 
ed of a permanent and substantial na- 
ture, and the cook-house and. bakery 
were models of ingenuity, capable of 
supplying 3,000 to 4,000 men. Hospitals 
and lavatories were built, and a large 
field was taken for growing garden prod- 
uce. Life at the camp went pretty 
smooth although at one period there were 
850 men to be provided for. 

Eventually an order came for the 
compulsory internment of all aliens, and 
the government insisted on the erection 
of a fence around the camp at Eastcote. 
A police guard of thirteen policemen to 
keep watch of the 850 men was pro- 
vided, but their duties were very light 
and they were not allowed inside the 


THROUGH THEIR CAMP. 


go = 


camp. During fourteen months only 5 
aliens escaped, and they were captured 
within a short time after leaving camp. 

The men: had full liberty to roam 
about the forty acres of ground. There 
was a Stream running through the 
estate with sloping banks, and it was a 
delightful surprise to see how the sea- 
men made miniature ports and harbors 
on its banks. There was Heligoland 
Bight, Fort Hindenberg, etc. Many of 
the Germans erected little wooden huts 
and kept rabbits and other pets. Gener- 
ally the men were very happy, that is to 
say as happy as men can be who are 
deprived of their liberty. 

However, there were in the camp a 
number of non-unionists and other sail- 
ors who, although members of the union, 
did not like trade union principles. They 
at once demanded payment for their 


“WANTED—A PLAYGROUND” 
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work—not only that, but they conspired 
to stop other men from working. For 
instance, when the camp was first start- 
ed the men were under canvas, which 
was perfectly all right in the summer 
months, but as the damp and wet 
weather came it was impossible for the 
men to remain under canvas. The union 
purchased wood and erected wooden 
huts with three tiers of bunks. Very 
excellent huts they were, fitted with hot 
water heating pipes, and the whole of 
this was done by the interned men on 
the understanding that if the men would 
do the work the committee would pur- 
chase the materials. 
however, started revolts and it became 
necessary to clear some of the trouble 
makers out of the camp. Some 150 men 
of this class were sent away. The great 
body of seamen, however, went at this 


By Mildred Weston 


INGY hills 
No tree, no blade of grass— 

But a tipple rears a gaunt scaffolding 
To proclaim them not barren. 
The coke gas circles heavily and falls 
Wreathing the miners’ homes. 
Houses—row on row 
Ugly red shacks 
Rust spots on a grimy earth. 


Where the children play 
A sewer feels its unclean way 


And flashes to the sun its iridescent scales of filth. 


In this foul path a pig lies dead 

With its stark legs upstuck. 

A small girl spies it and with shrilling voice 
Calls to the rest— 


“See, see,” 


she points with outstretched hand, 


“Tony’s peeg what died on heem.” 

And they come running. 

The babies in their dust bath on the road 
Raise small white-lidded faces to the noise. 
Then with black dirt-trains flying in their wake 
They scuttle crab-wise to the sewer’s edge. 
A boy wades out to where the carcass lies 
And ties a string to each upstanding leg. 
Gathering up the reins he scrambles back 
And quick assumes command— 

“Hi, youse two cross to tother side 

Un’ take these reins wid youse. 

Ted un I'll lead over here. 

Youse other kids kin be th’ band.” 
Ashoving, screeching line 

The band draws up behind the prancing four. 


With both hands to their mouths they play the horn 


And one must be the drum. 


So to the sound of tootle-tootle-toot 
And joyous shrieks and booming of the drum 


They draw the dead pig barge-like through the slime. 


The non-unionists, 


land task with spirit, some digging, 
others building and others painting. 

Eventually, the law with regard to in- 
terned aliens became more strict, and 
the military insisted upon more stringent 
regulations with regard to the guarding 
of the prisoners. The union then felt © 
that the maintenance of the camp was — 
becoming more than it could reasonably 
shoulder, and the government decided to 
take it over and put it under military 
«control. Generally speaking, both the 
police and military authorities testified 
to the splendid manner in which the 
camp had been conducted. 

Altogether the men built tHemsclrel E 
two excellent halls 100 feet long by 65 | 
feet wide; these buildings were erected 
inside of twenty-five days. One build- 
ing had some 40,000 bricks in the foun- 
dation. 
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A WEEK with WAR BOOKS 
By Emily Greene Balch 


HE war has naturally—inevit- 

ably—brought with it a great 

output of books and pamphlets 
dealing with its complex roots, its 
varied aspects, its vast and uncertain 
issues. The review copies of war books 
which have reached THE Survey dur- 
ing recent months have not by any 
means exhausted the list, but they have 
been fairly representative; and at re- 
quest of the editors, the writer took ad- 
vantage of the week on shipboard en 
route to Stockholm to give them a fairly 
consecutive reading, and to share with 
-SurvEY readers the impressions which 
such a bird’s-eye view affords. 


I 


THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE 
By Owen Johnson. Little Brown & Co. 
256 pp. Price $1.35; by mail of Tu 
Surveny $1.46. 


THE Loc oF A NONCOMBATANT 
By Horace Green. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
243 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of Tu 
Survey $1.35. 


THE UNDYING STORY 
By W. Douglas Newton. BH. P. Dutton & 
Co. 383 pp. Price $1.35; by mail of 
Tuw Survey $1.47, 


BETWEEN THE LINES 
By Boyd Cable. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
258 pp. Price $1.35; by mail of THE 
Survgey $1.43. 


IRST we have the story of the eye- 

witness, setting forth with greater 
or less skill his impressions of the events 
he has seen, whether by chance from a 
“hilltop on the Marne” or with the fever- 
ish effort to be “on the spot” of the 
professional correspondent. 
* There is Owen Johnson, like other 
visitors to France, intoxicated with her 
tragic bravery; Horace Green who gives 
a sense of a genuine desire to be fair 
(borne out by his very reasonable ap- 
pendix on atrocities) ; W. Douglas New- 
ton’s vivid story of part of the British 
campaign in France; Boyd Cable’s set 
of newspap--: sketches, among which A 
Hymn of H:ie touches almost the depths 
of moral degradation in war, a degrada- 
tion above which one must have hoped 
the English might rise. 


II 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN Na- 


TIONS 
1870-1914. By J. Holland Rose. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 410 pp. Price $2.75; 


by mail of THr Survny $2.93. 
How Diplomats MAKE WAR 
Anonymous. B. W. Huebsch. 376 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of Tam Survey $1.60. 
THe New Map or EvUROPE 
By Herbert Adams Gibbons, 
Co. 412 pp. 
Survey $2.10. 
Economic ASPECTS OF THE WAR 
By Edwin J. Clapp. Yale University 
Press. 360 Pp, Pei) $1.50; by mail of 


The Century 
Price $2; by mail of TH» 
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THE Monroe DOcTRINE: 
TATION 


By Albert Bushnell Hart. Little Brown 
& Co, 445 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of 
THE SURVEY $1.93. 

MODERNIZING THH MoONnROn DOCTRINE 
By Charles H. Sherrill. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 203 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of 
THE Survey $1.35. 

THE DIPLOMACY OF THE GREAT WAR 
By Arthur Bullard. Macmillan Co, 344 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of THe Sur- 


AN INTERPRBE- 


vEY $1.62. 
THE ExporT OF CAPITAL 
By C, K. Hobson. Thesis, University of 


London, Constable, London. 261 pp. Price 
$2; by mail of THr Survey $2.20. 
SOCIALISM AND WAR 
By Louis B. Boudin. New Review Pub- 
lishing Association. 267 pp. Price $1; 
by mail of THE Survey $1.08. 
THe SOCIALISTS AND THE WAR 
By William English Walling. Henry Holt 
& Co. 512 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
Tur Survey $1.62. 
BreLeium, NEUTRAL AND LOYAL 
By Emile Waxweiler. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 324 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of 
Tue Survey $1.35. 
ITaALy’s FOREIGN AND COLONIAL POLICY 
By Senator Tommaso Tittoni. Smith 
Elder & Co., London. 323 pp. Price 
$1.82; by mail of THE SURVEY $2. 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF THE GERMAN 


EMPIRE . 
By Fritz-Konrad Kriiger. World Book 


Co. 340 pp. Price $1.20; by mail of 

THE Survey $1.28. 
IMPERIAL GERMANY 
REVOLUTION 

By Thorstein Veblen. Macmillan & Co. 

324 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of TH» 

Survey $1.62. 


T THE other extreme there are the 
histories general and _ special. 
Rose’s Development of the European 
Nations, reissued with chapters bringing 
it up to date, is a standard work. 

How Diplomats Make War is a bitter 
attack on British foreign politics by an 
unnamed “British statesman” which does 
not carry full conviction. 

Gibbons’ New Map of Europe is read- 
able and full of information, and ob- 
viously tries to be impartial. 

Edwin J. Clapp’s study, Economic As- 
pects of the War, dealing with interna- 
tional law and the acts of the belliger- 
ents as they affect American commerce, 
should be read by every easy thick-and- 
thin believer in the doctrine that all the 
wrongs, especially the wrongs against in- 
ternational law, lie at the door of Ger- 
many. 

Professor Hart’s study of the Monroe 
Doctrine has preparedness for its moral. 

If Charles H. Sherrill in his Modern- 
izing the Monroe Doctrine also advo- 
cates a strong navy, his interest, based 
on diplomatic experience in South 
America and commercial exportise, is 
primarily enlisted for Pan-Americanism 
as “the most practical agent for inter- 
national peace yet devised.” 

» Arthur Bullard, perhaps better known 
as “Albert Edwards” has given us in The 


AND THE INDUSTRIAL 


Diplomacy of the Great War an inter- 
esting and well-written book which also 
finds its moral in a consideration of the 
problem of constructive internationalism 
as it confronts America. It is full of 
good ideas, such as an international con- 
ference on the difficult questions involved 
in naturalization laws, and the last twen- 
ty pages on National Defense and The 
United States and Peace should be wide- 
ly read and considered. The United 
States must take its own medicine. 

In view of the stress laid by Brails- 
ford and others on the export of capital 
(as contrasted with export of goods) as 
a cause of war, special importance at- 
taches to the doctoral thesis by C. K. 
Hobson in The Export of Capital. 

In regard to the intensely interesting 
question of the war and Socialism—So- 
cialism which its severest critics now ap- 
pear to have relied on to prevent the 
war—Mr. Boudin’s very general lec- 
tures, delivered in 1914 and published 
under the title Socialism and War, can- 
not give much material for concrete 
study. It is just this that is supplied by 
Mr. Walling’s collection of documents, 
issued without comment—a_ valuable 
service. The scope of this volume is in- 
dicated by the title, The Socialists and 
the War. It was published a year ago 
and it is to be hoped that it will be fol- 
lowed by a continuation on the same 
lines. 

Waxweiler’s book, Belgium, Neutral 
and Loyal, is the Belgian case by a Bel- 
gian—sad enough in any telling. Italy’s 
case iS represented by a collection of 
parliamentary addresses delivered by 
the minister of foreign affairs, Senator 
Tittoni, during his six years of office, 
from 1903 to 1909, 

Dr. Kriiger has produced what should 
be a very useful handbook of facts as 
to the government and politics of the 
German Empire, written with no relation 
to the present war. Contrast with this 
Veblen’s characteristically brilliant study 
of Imperial Germany and the Industrial 
Revolution. 

III 


UKRAINE’S CLAIM TO FREEDOM 
By Bjorkman, Pollock, and _ others. 
Ukrainian National Association and Ru- 
thenian National Union, New York. 125 
pp. Price 75 cents; by mail of THE 
Survey $.81. 

THE WAR AND THE BALKANS 
By Noel and Charles Roden Buxton. Al- 
len & Unwin, London. 112 pp. Price 
$.50; by mail of THE Survey $.62. 

BoHEMIA UNDER HAPSBURG MISRULE 
By Thomas Capek. Fleming H. Revell 
Co.. 187 pp. Price $1; by mail of THe 
Survny $1.10. 

NATIONALITY AND THE WAR 
By Arnold J. Toynbee. Dent & Co. 511 
pp. Price $2.50; by mail of THe Sur- 
vpEyY $2.75. 

Tue BLACKEST PAGE OF MODERN HISTORY 
By Herbert Adams Gibbons. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 71 pp. Price $.75; by mail 
of Tur Survey $.79. 

THH PROBLEMS OF THE COMING PRACE «4 
By Felix Mlynarski. Polish Book_ Im- 
orting Co., New York. 172 pp. Price 

.75; by mail of Tur Survey $.81. 


-NOTHER group of studies relates 
to special questions of nationality. 
Of these some are pleas for individual 


g2 


national groups—the Armenians, the 
Bohemians, the Poles, the Ukrainians— 
and as such deserve the most patient and 
candid hearing, the most active sympathy 
—and also a study of the other side (or 
sides) of the often very complex cir- 
cumstances. Consider, for instance, 
eastern Galicia where the claims of the 
Polish gentry conflict with those of the 
Ruthenian (Ukrainian) peasantry, be- 
sides the special problems presented by 
the Jews, to say nothing of the Rouman- 
ian minority. 

Of these books the widest in scope is 
Arnold J. Toynbee’s extraordinarily use- 
ful Nationality and the War. Whether 
his particular solutions prove the most 
practicable, or even the wisest theoretic- 
ally, is beside the point. The attempt to 
work out, on the basis of the actual data 
and with reference, not alone to nation- 
ality but also to natural economic af- 
filiations, to customs-boundaries and 
other elements of the situation, the re- 
arrangement that one would make, if 
one could, of the map of Europe from 
Schleswig to Koweit—this attempt is 
one that must be made systematically 
and carefully not by one but by many 
minds and from many points of view. 
Such books as this, modest but daring 
to come to grips with the actual, help to 
make history. 


IV 


ARISTOCRACY AND JUSTICE 
By Paul Elmer More. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 243 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of 
THE Survey $1.35. 

WAR AND THE BREED 
By David Starr Jordan. The Beacon 
Press, Boston. 265 pp. Price $1.35; by 
mail of THE SurvnEy $1.42. 


Is War DIMINISHING? 
By Frederick A. Woods & Alexander 
Baltzley. Houghton Mifflin Co. 105 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of Tom Survny $1.08. 


SociAL « PROGRESS AND THER DARWINIAN 
THBORY f 
By George Nasmyth. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 417 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
THE Survey $1.60. 


GERMANY VS. CIVILIZATION 
By William Roscoe Thayer. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 238 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
THE SurvEY $1.08. 


IN TiMrEsS LIKE THESE 
By Nellie L. McClung. D. Appleton & 
Co. 218 pp. Price $1; by mail of Tun 
Survey $1.09. 


NOTHER group of books, hard to 
define, might be called interpreta- 
tions of war. Paul Elmer More treats 
it as a philosopher with little patience 
for those who are stunned or surprised. 
In the last two essays of his Aristocracy 
and Justice he critizes the “new moral- 
ity” of Jane Addams and advises a mid- 
dle way of justice between Nietzscheism 
and “absolute humanitarianism.” 

Dr. Jordan writes as a biologist in 
War and the Breed of the fateful ef- 
fects of racial selection through war, 
killing out the chosen. 

Dr. Woods (Is War Diminishing?) 
doubts this thesis, and sets himself as an 
“historiometer” to a quantitative study 
of the prevalence of war, with an ex- 
traordinary blindness to the unscientific 
character of his procedure. -It is inter- 
esting, however, to note that, little as the 


fact serves in itself as a basis of judg- 
ing the future, the fact appears to be 
that the prevalence of war has been 
diminishing, and chiefly among the 
smaller powers. 

Dr. Nasmyth in a more substantial 
volume, Social Progress and the Darwin- 
ian Theory, considers the whole prob- 
lem of the role of force in human rela- 
tions, mutual aid as a factor in social 
progress, and justice as a prime social 
need. The superficial appeal to Dar- 
win as though he had taught that evolu- 
tionary progress rested on brute amoral 
struggle needs to be again and again ex- 
posed. 

The character of Professor Thayer’s 
volume is perhaps sufficiently indicated 
by its title, Germany versus Civilization, 
Notes on the Atrocious War. 

Nellie McClung’s In Times Like 
These is a series of essays by a Can- 
adian feminist, with the normal woman’s 
reaction against war. 


Vv 


Tup A. B. C. or NATIONAL DEFENSE 
‘By Julius W. Muller. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 215 pp. Price $1; by mail of THa 
Survey $1.08. 

THE INVASION OF AMERICA 
By Julius W. Muller. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 352 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of 
THe Survny $1.37. 

WEsT POINT IN OUR NnxT WAR 
By Maxwell Van Zandt Woodhull. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 266 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of THe Survny $1.35. 


SELECTED ARTICLES ON NATIONAL DEFENSB 


Compiled by Corinne Bacon. Debaters’ 
Handbook Series. H. W Ison Co. 
243 


p. Price $1; by mail of THE SurR- 
VEY $1.08. 
ILITARISM, on the other hand, is 
represented by four books, two 
by a Mr. Muller (one of which is the 
counterpart in print of the Battle Cry of 
Peace movie show), one by an army of- 
ficer, giving his views on West Point in 
Our Next War and including a chapter 
on the diplomacy of national defense and 
playing with the ill-omened phrases, 
“creation of a balance of power in the 
Pacific” and “a sphere. of influence of the 
United States’ to “cover as with a 
shield [to quote the publisher’s note on 
the cover] the nations facing the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea.” The 
fourth is a Debaters’ Handbook on Na- 
tional Defense, giving selected material 
on both sides of the preparedness ques- 
tion. 


VI 


OUTLINE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
By Arnold Bennett Hall. La Salle Ex- 
tension University, Chicago. 255 pp. 
Price $1.75; by mail of Tom Survey $1.87. 


Professor Hall’s Outline of Interna- 
tional Law is a boon. In little over a 
hundred readable pages the main out- 
lines are given, and it is surprising how 
far the phrases and legal points that 
have puzzled the layman in his news- 
paper reading are here made intelligible. 
No one interested in public affairs and 
not already posted on international law 
can afford not to read through this most 
convenient handbook. 
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VII 


WOMEN AT THE HaGun 
By Jane Addams, Emily G. 
Alice Hamilton. The Macmillan Co. 171 
Reo Price $.75; by mail of Tur Survey 


THB WORLD CRISIS AND ITS MEANING 
By Felix Adler. D. Appleton & Co. 233 
Pree $1.50; by mail of Tom Survey 


gee M4zZE OF THB NATIONS AND THE WAY 
UT 
By Gaius Glenn Atkins. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 128 pp. Price $.75; by mali} 
of TH® Survey §$.81. 


THp FUTURE OF WORLD PEACE 
By Roger W. Babson. Babson’s Statistica) 
Organization, Boston. 142 pp. Price $1; 
by mail of THr Survey $1.10. 


NEUTRAL CONFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 
Appeal to Neutral Governments and 
Parliaments (Proposals) to Governments, 
Parliaments and Peoples of the Belliger- 
ent Nations (March 9). (Waster, 1916) 
Stockholm. Louis P. Lochner, secretary. 

SELECTED ARTICLES ON WORLD PEACE 
Debaters’ Handbook Series. 
Katharine Reely. The H. W. Wilson Co. 
256 pp. Price $1; by mail of TH Sur 
veY $1.07. 

LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 
American Branch. By William Howard 
Taft. League to Enforce Peace, New 


York, 64 pp. Price $.25; by mail of THr 


Survey $.30. 
THR WAR AND WHAT AFTER? 
By Raymond Unwin. Garden City Press. 
63 pp. 
vEY $.41. 
CHRIST AND WAR 
By William B. 
London. 207 pp. 
Tun Survny $.60. 


THH GREAT NEWS 
By Charles Ferguson. 
ley. 278 pp. Price 
Tue Survey $1.34. 


Wilson. Clarke & Co., 


Mitchell Kenner- 
$1.25; by mail of 


Tun WESTERN HEMISPHERE IN THE WORLD © 


Fleming H. — 
Price $.35; by mail ~ 


or TOMORROW 
By Franklin Henry Giddings. 
Revell Co. 48 pp. 
of TH Survny $.39. 


CALLED TO THH COLORS AND OTHER STORIES ~ 
By Caroline Atwater Mason and others. — 
Christian Women’s Peace Movement, West 

Price $.75; by © 


Medford, Mass. 199 pp. 
mail of THp Survey $.82. 

TowarD A LASTING SETTLEMENT 
By Charles Roden Buxton. 
millan Co. 216 pp. Price $1; by mail 
of Tun Survey $1.07. 


PROBLEMS OF READJUSTMENT AFTER THE 
Wark P 
By Albert Bushnell Hart. D. Appleton & 


Co. 186 pp. Price $1; by mail of THE 


Surveny $1.09. 

WHEN THE Laps ComME Homp 
By Harry Jeffs. 
80 pp. Price $1; by mail of THm Sur 
vey $1.05. 

Ways TO LASTING PEACE 
By David Starr Jordan. 
rill Co. 255 pp. 
Tue Survey $1.07. 

THH OVERTHROW OF THE WaR SYSTEM 
By Jane Addams, Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Lucia Ames Mead, Rose Dabney Forbes, 
Denys P. Myers, Ruby G. Smith, Anna 
Garlin Spencer. 
Mead. 187 pp. 
ton. 

TOWARD INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
By John A. Hobson. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. | 216 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
Tun Survey $1.09. 

SoLtten Wir ANNEKTIREN 
By Bund “Neues Vaterland” (New Father- 
land League). Svensks Andelsforlaget, 
Stockholm. (Reprint.) 64 pp. 

WENN ICH WILSON WARE 
By Maximilian Harden. 
April 22, 1916. 


HE most interesting and important 
books called forth by the war are 


The Bobbs Mer- 


Die Zukunft, 


Price $.36; by mail of Tua Sur- . 


Price $.50; by mail of 


The Mac- — 


Joseph Johnson, London. , 


Price $1; by mail of — 


Balch and 


By Mary ~ 


Edited by Lucia Ames 
Forum Publications, Bos- — 


the forward-looking ones, those that deal _ 


with constructive problems. The world 
is thinking as it never thought before of 


the questions involved in the relations 


between nations. Those with the most 
highly developed social consciousness 
were, before the war, mainly occupied 
with problems of social and economic 
betterment within the country, problems 
ranging from systematic Socialism to 
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charity case-work.  Politics—foreign 
policy seemed something rather remote, 
rather arid. We had.been reading his- 
tory for the sake of the condition-of-the- 
people question, and found political and 
diplomatic history a little unreal. Then 
the storm broke. 

In the revulsion, one of our dangers 
has been that energy and interest would 
be available only for war relief and war 
policies, and that we of America, the 
one great civilized power (besides 
China) free from the confusion of war, 
would fail to measure up to our trust of 
keeping the lamp burning, of forwarding 
art, scholarship, reform during the 
European interruption of the works of 
culture. 

It is a case of “this ought ye to have 
done and not to have left the other un- 
done.” The old familiar work should 
not be neglected for the new, but where 
choice must be made the emergency call 
has the right of way. The whole task 
of constructive internationalism is in- 
deed prior to the social task as we have 
known it; prior, not only because we are 
in the throes of a planetary emergency, 
but because, as we now more fully see, 
the economic and social conditions of 
each country are indissolubly bound up 
with the questions that determine the 
nature of international relations. 

Not, only is the whole world thinking 
of the international problem; the strik- 
ing thing is how markedly these thoughts 
converge. This very fact may make it 
less interesting to read a large number 
of books dealing with the subject, but 
the fact is profoundly encouraging. 
From Holland, from Switzerland, from 
America, from England, from Belgium, 
from Germany and from France, come 
individual voices and concerted programs 
which have the same hall-mark. For 
this, the designation “European”. is too 
local, even to call it that of “western 
civilization” is to limit it too narrowly. 
It is the voice of the humanity of our 
age. 

The neutral conference now gathered 
at Stockholm is in some degree the chan- 
nel for expression of this voice but its 
work is only just beginning. Dr. Jor- 
dan’s little book, Ways to Lasting Peace, 
iS a convenient compilation of the im- 
portant proposals hitherto put forth. 

Of these the most definite and the one 
that has secured the greatest momentum 
is the plan of a league to secure peace 
initiated by Hamilton Holt and now rep- 
_resented by the powerful League to En- 
force Peace, the American branch of 


which is headed by ex-President Taft. 


While many pacifists must regret what 
seems to them an overemphasis on the 
use (or at least, the threat) of force, 
the very fact that an international 
police force represents a middle way is a 
large part of the undoubted strength of 
the scheme. 

Social, moral and economic pressure 
brought to bear on any nation which re- 


’ view. 


sorts to arms, instead of referring its 
case to arbitration and conciliation, was 
the solution offered by the women at 
The Hague and detailed suggestions for 
such economic pressure worked out by 
E. A. Filene may be found in Mrs, 
Meade’s little volume, The Overthrow 
of the War System (pp. 120-2) and 
brief criticisms of it quoted in Jordan’s 
Ways to Lasting Peace (pp. 53-4). 
Lowes Dickinson’s discussion is also 
there [see pp. 89-90]. 

Among the most careful and technical 
studies for international organization 
after the war are that made for the 
Fabian Society by Mr. Woolf (publish- 
ed as supplements to the New Statesman 
of July 10 and 17, 1915) and John A. 
Hobson’s Toward International Govern- 
ment. They are neither of them easy 
reading and neither of them has yet re- 
ceived in America anything like the at- 
tention it is bound ultimately to com- 
mand. It is not utopian, it is impera- 
tive common sense to think as definitely 
and painstakingly as possible on this 
problem, and while we cannot all be 
architects we all are going to have to 
live in the new house and we ought to 
see how we like the rival plans and vote 
for the specifications that we want. 

And while it is true that men cannot 
he made good (sc. friendly or interna- 
tional-minded) by act of Parliament (or 
Hague conventions) the complementary 
tact is that neither does good will alone 
suffice. The ignorant mother may kill 
her baby in sheer mistaken love. Five 
million saints could not govern New 
York and provide water, sewerage, fire 


protection and regulate traffic if they | 


had no governmental machinery—not 
even a town meeting nor a set of rules 
of order. They would have first to con- 
struct an intelligently ordered mechan- 
ism for common action. And with such 
a mechanism, through which good will 
and enlightened selfishness would both 
act, the men of ill will and the men of 
unenlightened selfishness would be neu- 
tralized. 

All signs point to the hope that the 
nations are on the threshold of far more 
effective organization than has been yet 
achieved. We have had the bloodshed 
and the moral horror of the war, let us 
see to it that this travail is not in vain— 
And his name shall be called Prince of 
Peace; and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder. 

But these are questions of reconstruc- 
tion after peace has come. The earlier 
question, pressing on every feeling, think- 
ing spirit, is When—above all, how— 
will peace be made? It is, as has been 
said above, very striking how converg- 
ent are the thoughts of men approaching 
the problem from different points of 
Not, of course, of imperialists, 
militarists and all their sort, but of those 
who are trying to think in universal 
terms. Most striking are the thoughts 
on peace of members of belligerent coun- 


tries, like Vernon Lee, for instance; 
and, above all, to Americans, because 
less expected, of Germans like the au- 
thors of the pamphlets of the Bund 
Neues Vaterland and others. 

Conspicuous among these others is 
Maximilian Harden whose magazine Die 
Zukunft for April 22, 1916, contains an 
essay, If I Were Wilson, which honors 
the German name and reinvigorates our 
belief in the German capacity for high 
and impartial thinking. Militarism, he 
says, must go. World armament is dead. 
Annexation is no longer compatible with 
our time. Revenge, punishment, indem- 
nities are out of the question if the 
revolution that will flame through 
Europe after the war is not to be a 
bloody one, if it is to be kept on the 
spiritual plane. 

A truce is possible today, for nothing 
remains to be fought for that can pos- 
sibly repay the fighting. But the truce 
must bring in a peace in which the 
rights of the weakest are recognized. 
Hate must be buried quickly and thor- 
oughly. 

An international organization should 
fund the united war debts of Europe and 
make them the basis of an international 
credit currency with which the rehabili- 
tation of Europe would be financed and 
which would also give effective powers 
of control to the international adminis- 
tration. 

It is a document as difficult to repro- 
duce as it is interesting. It is to be 
hoped that it will soon be available in 
full for English readers. 


VIII 


THE HEALING OF NATIONS AND THY HIDDEN 
Sources OF THEIR STRIFE 
By Edward Carpenter. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. 266 pp. Price $1; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.07. 


ABOVE THE BATTLE 
By Romain Rolland. 
lishing Co. 194 pp. 
of THe Survey $1.08. 
N CLOSING let me refer to Romain 
Rolland’s Au Dessus de la Mélée, so 
fine and so tragic, and to Edward Car- 
penter’s The Healing of the Nations, 
tonic, comforting and reassuring. The 
last part of the book is made up of 
quotations and anecdotes ranging from 
Liebknecht’s protest in the Reichstag to 
the story of three officers, a Frenchman, 
a Scotchman and a German, dying side 
by side after mutual good offices. The 
German gave the others an injection of 
morphia, then, “feeling wonderfully at 
ease, spoke of the lives we had lived be- 
fore the war. We all spoke English, 
and we talked of the women we had left 
at home.’ “I wondered, and I sup- 
pose the others did, why we had fought 
at all. I looked at the Highlander who 
was falling to sleep exhausted. , 
Then I watched the German who had 
ceased to speak. He had taken a prayer- 
book from his knapsack, and was trying 
to read a service for soldiers wounded in 
battle.” The letter was found beside the 
dead officer. 


Open Court Pub- 
Price $1; by mail 
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Carpenter’s point of view is that the 
war is a breaking forth, in overt inter- 
national strife, of evils long festering 
within. That is, he stresses its social— 
economic—moftal causes, and he looks 
forward to radical social regeneration. 
Besides fine human feeling unclouded 
and unchilled by war miasmas, he shows 
an undaunted philosophy recognizing 
the relativity of the evils and sufferings 
even of this time. Without idealization 
of war or callousness to its evils he is 
not dismayed by it. It is, of course, to 
his fellow countrymen in war racked 
England that he is,speaking, but his 
words may be helpful to others as well. 
He says: 


“While these present war-producing 
conditions last we have to face them 
candidly and with as much good sense 
as we can command (which is for the 
most part only little)! We have to face 
them and make the best of them, though 


by no means to encourage them. Per- 
haps after all even a war like the pres- 
ent one, monstrous as it is, does not de- 
note so great a deviation of the old 
earth from its orbit as we are at first in- 
clined to think. Under normal condi- 
tions the deaths on our planet (and 
many of them exceedingly lingering and 
painful) continue at the rate of rather 
more than one every second—say 90,000 
a day. The worst battles cannot touch 
such wholesale slaughter as this. 

“Life at its normal best is full of 
agonizings and endless toil and suffer- 
ings; what matters, what it is really 
there for is that we should learn to con- 
duct it with dignity, courage, good will— 
to transmute its dross into gold. If war 
has to continue yet for a time there is 
still plenty of evidence to show that we 
can wrest—even from its horrors and in- 
sanities—some things that are ‘worth 
while,’ and among others the priceless 
jewel of human love and helpfulness.” 


INFANT MORTALITY 


HAT economic, educational and 
medical resources must be yet 
further drawn upon before the 
problem of infant mortality can be 
solved, was the thesis demonstrated by 
the American Association for Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality at its 
convention in Milwaukee, October 19-21. 
A new significance in old facts, a grow- 
ing alertness to needs that have long 
awaited remedy, was characteristic of 
the meeting, rather than any sensational 
plans for new lines of work. For exam- 
ple, the federal method of protecting 
against the spread of poliomyelitis was 
described, but a whole session was given 
up to measles and whooping cough. 

That at least 15,000 women in this 
country die each year from causes con- 
nected with childbirth, was stated by Dr. 
Grace L. Meigs, of the federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. The death-rate from 
these causes has not changed during the 
past thirteen years, 

It is in country districts that condi- 
tions are worst, Dr. Meigs said. There 
the struggle for existence too often 
means a foregoing of even necessaries, 
to say nothing of conveniences and 
luxuries. The Children’s Bureau will 
issue shortly a study of some such rural 
conditions made in Wisconsin and in 
North Carolina. Dr. Meigs urged a 
“county unit plan,” with a county hos- 
‘pital and proper nursing and medical 
attendance. 

More children die from measles and 
whooping cough annually than from 


scarlet fever; many more than from in- 
fantile paralysis, said Dr. Borden S. 
Veeder of St. Louis. Each of these 
common diseases kills from. 9,000 to 
10,000 children annually, and the young- 
er the child the greater the fatality. 
Hence the widespread idea that it is 
well for children to have these diseases 
while they are young “and to be done 
with it,’ is most erroneous. 

How it has been possible to keep 
measles from spreading among the hun- 
dreds of children housed during every 
year at Ellis Island, was told by Dr. 
J. G. Wilson, cone of the federal Public 
Health Service officers at the immigra- 
tion station. By daily inspection and the 
prompt isolation of every child having 
any degree of fever, outbreaks of 
measles are being successfully prevented, 
even though new cases are brought in 
nearly every day. The plan could, Dr. 
Wilson believed, be easily adapted to a 
civil community. 

Abby L. Marlatt, head of the home 
economics department of the University 
of Wisconsin, and Amy L. Daniels, of 
the same department, discussed some 
educational aspects of infant mortality. 
To supply every college woman with in- 
telligent information upon the world 
problems of eugenics is the ideal which 
Professor Marlatt holds out. 


HOUSING REFORM 


HE National Housing Conference 
at Providence, October 9-11, 
brought up for discussion on a national 
stage a question which has had little 


study from other angles than that of the 
lot owner’s profit, though even irom this 
angle it has as yet been studied only 
superficially—the significance. of the 
multiple dwelling. There were other 
papers of great value, such as that of 
Lawson Purdy, seconded by Robert H. 
Whitten and Frank B. Williams, on the 
districting of cities, which should leave 
convinced everyone in the audience ex- 
cept the New Yorkers—who were al- 
ready convinced—and that of James 
Ford of Harvard on housing and dis- 
ease, an old subject and a connection 
in which all housing workers believe, 
however difficult they may find it to 
prove. Professor Ford gave them new 
evidence. 


But valuable as these and other con- 
tributions were, the beginning of 
thoughtful discussion of the multiple 
dwelling, be it a wooden three-decker, 
an expensive fireproof apartment house 
or a brick walled tenement house, is of 
greater significance. For it shows that 
we are at last awakening to a knowl- 
edge that sanitation is only a part of 
housing, that the type of dwelling has 
economic and social effects suite aside 
from whether it has dark rooms or in- 
adequate toilet facilities. 


There were differences of opinion, as 
those who believe the multiple dwelling 
a menace hoped there would be, to 
stimulate public opinion to the point of 
digging out the truth. Bernard J. New- 
man of Philadelphia painstakingly mar- 
shalled all the arguments pro and con, 
seconded by Prescott F. Hall of Brook- 
line, Mass., but his adverse conclusion 
failed to carry conviction to James H. 
Hurley, president of the Providence 
Real Estate Exchange, who, however. 
confined his defense to the high priced 
and well planned apartment house; or 
to Edwin H. Marble of Worcester, birth- 
place of the three-decker, who presented 
figures showing fewer fires originating 
inside three-deckers than inside two- 
family houses. But this is only a begin- 
ning, and the importance of the event 
lies in the fact that it is a beginning. 

The program of the conference cover- 
ed a wide field, from such perennial sub- 
jects as housing and health, to which 
Professor Ford and Dr. Frank A. 
Craige of Philadelphia made real con- 
tributions, to the latest methods of se- 
curing economy in house building. Gros- 
venor Atterbury described in detail, il- 


Justrating his description with lantern 


slides, the method of building with con- 
crete slabs that he has employed at For- 
est Hills Gardens. 


Between these extremes there were 
discussions of garden suburbs, industrial 
housing, the city and housing, the es- 
sentials of good management, focusing 
community interest and educating the 
tenant. 

Local interest in the conference had 
been stimulated by a housing survey of 
Providence made during the preceding 
five months by John Ihlder, Madge 
Headley and Udetta D. Brown. The 
printed reports of this survey were dis- 
tributed among the delegates and a ver- 
bal report was made at one of the ses- 
sions, where it was discussed by Dr. 
Charles V. Chapin, superintendent of 
health of Providence; Paul N. Colwell, 
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secretary of the Insurance Association 
of Providence, and Prescott O. Clarke, 
chairman of a committee appointed to 
draft a housing code in, line with its 
recommendations. 


HOURS FOR WOMEN 


HE movement for interstate co- 

operation in the campaign for 
shorter hours for women wage-earners, 
initiated in New England in the spring 
[see THE Survey for June 3], is spread- 
ing to other parts of the country. The 
Women’s Trade Union Leagues of the 
Middle West, backed by the central labor 
bodies of many cities, by branches of 
the National Consumers’ League, wom- 
en’s clubs, suffrage organizations and 


the Women’s Church Federation, held’ 


a conference in Chicago on October 6-8 
at which the states of Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Ohio, Kentucky, and Wiscon- 
sin were represented by ninety delegates 
from fifty-one organizations. 

It was clear from the talks that it 
will not be long before Congress is asked 
to pass a bill for the limitation to eight 
hours labor a day of all women en- 
gaged in the manufacture of goods 
transported from state to state, exactly 
on the lines of the new federal child 
labor law. 

At the business sessions the principal 
speakers were trade union women, who, 
knowing from experience the value of 
organization, urged its spread as the 
indispensable means of ensuring the 
strict administration of any protective 
legislation. As to the bill to be en- 
dorsed by the conference for presenta- 
tion in the various states in as nearly 
as practicable the same form, was. an 
eight-hour law and a forty-eight-hour 
week, this to be considered the mini- 
mum demand of the women, both or- 
ganized and unorganized. A few pled 
for the inclusion of the Saturday after- 
noon as well, but it was decided not to 
press that point, the all.important ques- 
tion being the attainment of the shorter 
workday. 

A dinner at Hull House and a public 
meeting on Sunday afternoon were ad- 
dressed by Victor Olander, of the Il- 
linois Federation of Labor, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, national president of the 
Women’s Trade Union League; Mary 
E. McDowell, vice-president of the 
Chicago league; Agnes Nestor, glove- 
worker; Julia O’Connor, telephone op- 
erator; Sarah Spraggon, shoe-worker, 
and Sarah Green, waitress, presidents 
of the leagues at Chicago, Boston, St. 
Louis, and Kansas City, Mo. Mrs. 
Green was one of a number of women 
sent by their central labor bodies. 

Mary Anderson, the league’s fraternal 
delegate to the Canada Trades and 
Labor Council, spoke of the increasing 
industrial pressure upon women and 
even little children, as a result of the 
war conditions in the dominion. Dr. 
Bayard Holmes touched on the medical 
side; Myra Richardson of the Ford 


Motor Company at Detroit, gave strik- 
ing evidence, on the invigorating effect 
on girls of reducing work within the 
limit of an eight-hour day and a forty- 
five-hour week. Mrs, John R. Com- 
mons, of Madison, Wis., represented the 
Madison Consumers’ League, and Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, secretary of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League made a mov- 
ing appeal for humane and consistent 
legislation. 


HE third regional conference on 

the eight-hour day for women, 
met in Wilmington, Del., October 17, in 
all day session. The following resolu- 
tion, unanimously adopted, is the basis 
of the nationwide campaign for simul- 
taneous legislation in the states and in 
Congress. It is identical with the reso- 
lution adopted in Chicago on October 7, 
by the regional conference reported 
above: 


“Whereas, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has upheld as constitu- 
tional the California eight-hours law for 
women; and / 

“Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States has established the eight-hours 
day for women wage-earners of the 
District of Columbia; and 

“Whereas, four states have passed 
eight-hours laws for women; and 

“Whereas, forty legislatures will be 
in session and can pass similar laws in 
1917; therefore 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of this 
meeting that we urge the men and 
women here present to promote in their 
own states the passage at the earliest 
possible date of laws based upon the 
California statute creating the eight- 
hours day and forty-eight-hours working 
week for women; and 

“Resolved, that we approve the intro- 
duction in Congress of a federal eight- 
hours bill for women founded on the 
principles embodied in the federal child 
labor law.” 

“So long as mothers work in factor- 
ies, so long will babes go to their 
graves,” said Dr. Robin of Wilmington, 
speaking for the physicians, in favor of 
reducing working hours for all women, 
and most urgently for mothers of young 
children. 

“Tf we do not get shorter hours soon 
for the young girls, there will not be 
much left to save!” exclaimed a young 
textile worker from the Kensington 
region of Philadelphia, describing the 
ravaged nerves of the mill girls under 
the present ten-hours law of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mary Van Kleeck, of the Russell 


’ Sage Foundation, described the effect 


oi war contracts upon state laws, show- 
ing how women in Connecticut have 
been deprived of all protection against 
night-work and overtime, and proving 
from a new angle the need of a federal 
law. 

Prof. Thomas I. Parkinson, of Colum- 
bia University, closed the conference 
with a powerful argument for the con- 
stitutionality of an eight-hours law for 
women, modeled upon the federal child 
labor law. 


- cluding many unmarried mothers. 


Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


VISITING TUBERCULOSIS © nurse. 
Salary $75.00. Anti-Tuberculosis Society, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. : 


VISITING, beside nurse, southern moun- 
tains. Settlement headquarters Primitive 
hardship. Mule-back travel spirit of service 
essential, moderate salary. Address 2400. 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: A first-class institutional 
carpenter: and wife; man to instruct in 
furniture and cabinet making during winter 
months and buildings of all kinds during 
summer; wife to act as cottage matron. 
Permanent positions with good salary to 
right parties. Address 2404, Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE or FIELD SECRETARY, 
Young man, Clergyman. Twelve. years 
platform experience also in organizing and 
propaganda work. Address 2401, Survey. 


POSITION as visitor for church or re- 
lief organization by experienced worker. 
Address 2402, SurvEY. 


HEADWORKERSHIP or Assistant 
Headworkership of Settlement within 300 
miles of New York by gentleman with sev- 
eral years experience in social settlement 
work. Best of references. Address 2403, 
SURVEY. 


WANTED—A few more classes in sew- 
ing, dressmaking, drafting, designing or 
millinery by experienced teacher; day or 
evening. Address 2386, SURVEY. 


The Problem of Illegitimacy 


The Society for Helping Destitute Moth- 
ers and Infants offers leaflets and Reports 
giving the substance of what they have 
learned in more than forty years of suc- 
cessful work for mothers and nt 

or 
these address, Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. (Secre- 
tary of The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants.) 


BASKETRY For Schools and Craft Workers 
end for free catalo, 
MATERIALS srr or bos ms 


“* Everything for Basket Making ’’ 

Reeds, willow, chaircane (95c), flat rush, rafha, Indian 
ash splints, braided rush and straw, dyes and finishes. 
Wooden bases. Any amount of reeds sold from a 
half pound up. Also tools and books of instruction. 
LouisStonghton Drake, Inc. , 994 Watertown St., W. Newton, Mass, 


THREE VOLUMES 
By Edward T. Devine 


THE NORMAL LIFE 


A careful description, a close-knit argument 
for the best things to be had—and how to get 
them—in childhood, in adolescence, in youth, 
in maturity. in old age. Price $/; by mail $1.07. 


THE SPIRIT OF SOCIAL WORK 


Nine of Mr. Devine’s addresses, delivered 
at various times and places, full of the author's 


pees 3 outst 
inspiring conviction that “‘ancient wrongs shall 


be righted.’” Price, postpaid, $/.00. 


SOCIAL FORCES 
Twenty-five editorials from THE SURVEY 


in which Mr. Devine focuses on American prob- 
lems the world-wide experience of social work 
and theory gathered intc the news columns of 
the magazine from week to week. Price, post- 


paid, $/.00. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19 Street New York, N. Y. 
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The Printing You Want 
Is the Printing We'll =| 
Give You 


The stock you want is the stock 
you'll get. The type will be as 
you want it. The work will be 
done by real craftsmen. The 
quality will be of the highest. 
The delivery will be on time and 
you will be satisfied. 


MMMMa_~. 


If your business is located down- 
town, there’s an added reason 
why The Nation Press should 


serve you better. 


When your booklet, pamphlet 
or letter head has been com- 
pleted, you will be pleased. You 
will havea “‘decidedly different’’ 
piece of printing and it will be 
‘ust as you want it.” 


The Nation Press, Inc. 


New York Evening Post Building 
20 Vesey Street, New York 
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NEXT WEEK 


Norman Singh, Lizard-Eater 
By C. M. GOETHE 


PAMPHLETS 


[Seventeen pamphlets of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction.] 


PuBLic OuTDOOR RELIEF IN CHICAGO. By Eu- 
gene T. Lies, general superintendent, United 
Charities, Chicago. No. 59. Price 8 cents 
and postage. 


THE MUNICIPALITY AND PUBLIC WELFARE. By 
D. Frank Garland, director of public wel- 
fare, Dayton, O. No. 60. Price 8 cents and 
postage. 


A StTaTeE PLAN FOR THE CARE OF THE FEEBLE- 
MINDED. By Joseph P. Byers, executive sec- 
retary, Committee on Provision for the 
Feebleminded, Philadelphia. No. 61. Price 7 
cents and postage. 


THE RELATION OF THE WORKINGMAN TO THB 
ALCOHOLIC PROBLEM. By Rev. Charles 
Stelzle, New York. No. 62. Price 7 cents 
and postage, 


ALCOHOLIC INSANITY IN A PROHIBITION STATE. 
By Philip B. Newcomb, M.D., State Hospital, 
Osawotomie, Kansas. No. 63. Price 7 cents 
and postage. 


WIpER USE OF CASE REcOoRDS. By Carol Aro- 
novici, director, Bureau for Social Research, 
Seybert Institution, Philadelphia. No. 64. 
Price 5 cents and postage. 

SHAPING THE RECORD TO FACILITATE RESEARCH. 
By Katharine P. Hewins, general secretary, 
Church Home, Boston. No. 65. Price 7 
cents and postage. 

THE RELATION OF INSURANCE TO POVERTY. By 
Lee K. Frankel, sixth vice-president, Metro- 


. politan Life Insurance Company, Madison 


avenue, New York city. No. 66. Price 7 

cents and postage. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTER ON STIMULATING 
PUBLIC INTEREST IN THE FEEBLEMINDED. By 
E. R. Johnstone, superintendent, The Train- 
ing School, Vineland, N. J. No. 69. Price 8 
cents and postage. 

THE New COLONY PLAN FOR THE FEEBLEMINDED. 
By Joseph T. Mastin, secretary, State Board 
of Charities and Corrections, Richmond, Va. 
No. 70. Price 8 cents and postage. 

MenTAL DISEASE AND MENTAL DEFeEcT, A STaTE 
AND NATIONAL PROBLEM. By Owen Copp, 
M.D., superintendent, Pennsylvania Hospital 
for the Insane, Philadelphia. No. 71. Price 
8 cents and postage. 

THE SCHOOLS OF CHILDREN’S SOCIETIES AS 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS. By Matthew P. 
Adams, superintendent of Schools, Children’s 
Aid Society, New York city. No. T2. Price 
7 cents and postage. 

CooRDINATION OF Crvic EFForT IN SMALL 
COMMUNITIES. By Raymond A. Hayer, di- 
rector of the Tri-Cities Social Center, La 
Salle, Ill. No. 73. Price 7 cents and post- 
age. 

IMPORTANCE OF ORGANIZED LIBRARIES IN In- 
STITUTIONS. By Edith Kathleen Jones, li- 
brarian, McLean Hospital, Waverley, Mass. 
No. 74. Price 7 cents and postage. 

VENEREAL DISEASES IN THEIR RELATION TO 
PRIVATE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. y C._S. 
Woods, M.D., superintendent, Methodist Hos- 
pital, ‘Indianapolis, Ind. No. 75. Price 7 
eents and postage. 

DISEASE, ILL-HEALTH AND SICKNESS AND THEIR 
Bparinc UPON Insanity. By S. E. Smith, 
M.D., medical superintendent, Eastern In- 
diana Hospital for the Insane, Richmond, 
Ind. No. 76. Price 7 cents and postage. 

LONGER AND MORE EFFECTIVE Livinc. By Eu- 
gene L. Fisk, M.D., director of hygiene, Life 
Extension Institute, New York. No. 77. 
Price 7 cents and postage. 

All of above published by the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago. 

WHAT THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IS DOING IN 
THE Sociat FIseLtp. Joint Commission on 
Social Service of the Protestant, Episcopal 
genet: Church Mission House,‘ New York 
city. 

CHARITY INSPECTOR AND SOCIAL INVESTIGATOR. 
Examination Instruction. By Solomon Hecht, 
assistant editor, Civil Service Chronicle, 
and Julius Hochfelder, L.L.M. Price $3. 
Civil Service Chronicle, 23 Duane street, New 
York city. 

HEALTH CONSERVATION AT STEEL MILLS. By 
J. . Watkins, passed assistant surgeon, 
United States Public Health Service. Tech- 
nicalspaper, Bureau of Mines, No. 102. Price 
5 cents a copy. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

BULLETIN OF THE VERMONT State BoarpD OF 
HEALTH. September 1, 1916. Brattleboro, 
Vermont. - 

REORGANIZING A County SYSTEM oF RURAL 
ScHoots. Report of a study of the schools 
of San Mateo County, Cal. -By J. Harold 
Williams. Bulletin Meg 16, 1916. Depart- 
ment of Interior, Bureau of - Education. 
Price 10 cents. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Rourat Survey or LANE COUNTY, OREGON. 
By Fred C. Ayer and Herman N. Morse. 
Issued by Extension Division, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

FinaL REPORT ROYAL COMMISSION ON VENE- 
REAL DISBASES. Presented to both Houses 
of Parliament by Command of His Majesty. 
Price 1s. 11d. Wyman and Sons, Lim., 29 
Breams Building, Fetter Lane, E. C., and 28 
Abingdon street, S. W., and 54 St. Mary 
street, Cardiff; or T. Fisher Unwin, Lim., 
London, W. C. 

WHOLESALE Pricms—1890 To 1915. Bulletin 
No. 200, United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Price 25 cents. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C 

PRESENT Day CONTROL OF DRUGS AND Mvypr- 
CINES. By Martin I. Wilbert. Reprint No. 
355 from the Public Health Reports. Price 
5 cents. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

SociaL HyGIenn IN SETTLEMENT WorE. By 
Walter Clarke. Published by American So- 
cial Hygiene Association, Central States Di- 
vision, 122 South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


A Stupy IN County JAILS IN CALIFORNIA, 
Made by the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections, 411 Call building, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Asiatic CHoxtpRA. By J, S. C. Hlkington, M.D. 
Commonwealth of Australia Quarantine Serv- 
ice. Federal Quarantine Bureau, Melbourne, 
Australia. 

CEREBRO-SPINAL Fever. By N. Hamilton Fair- 
ley and C. A. Stewart. Federal Quarantine 
Bureau, Melbourne, Australia. 


For PREVENTION OF RAILROAD STRIKES. Rail- 
road Strikes, their Menace and their Lesson. 
By Henry R. Towne. Published by the Mer- 

- chant’s Association of New York city. 

ComMuNIty Action THROUGH SourvEys. By 
Shelby M. Harrison. Price 10 cents. De- 

artment of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell 
age Foundation, 130 East 22 street, New 
York city. y 

Propin’s BanKs. By Arthur H. Ham. Pub- 
lished by Division of Remedial Loans, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 Bast 22 street, New 
York city. 

THE OBJECT OF THE CREDIT UNION, a reply to 
Myren T, Herrick. By Arthur H. Ham. Pub- 
lished by Division of Remedial Loans, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22. street, New 
York city. 

DETERMINING CREDIT. By R. S. Hale, super- 
intendent special research department, the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company, Bos- 
ton. Published by Division of Remedial 
Loans, Russéll Sage Foundation, 130 Bast 
22 street, New York city. 


THACHERS’ YHAR BOOK OF EDUCATIONAL INVES- 
TIGATIONS. Edited by Isadore Springer, 
principal Public School No. 5, Brooklyn. 
Published by Division of Reference and Re- 
eenreles Department of Education, New York 
city. 

ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED 
States. By Samuel Paul Capen. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Bureau of Education. 
Price 15 cents. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C 

EpucaTION OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN INSTI- 

~ tutions. By C. Spencer Richardson. Price 
5 cents. Department of Child Helping, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 130 Hast 22 street, 
New York city. 

CLINIcs FoR NECHSSITOUS CHILDREN. By J. 
H. Berkowits. Free. Reprinted from The 
Modern Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 

PUBLIC FACILITIBS FOR HDUCATING THH ALIEN. 
By Frederic Ernest Farrington, Bureau of 
Education. Price 10 cents. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

EbLevator Sarety Orpers. Issued by the In- 
dustrial Accident Commission of the State 
of California. State Printing Office, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

THE HAMPTON INSTITUTH TRADB SCHOOL. Car- 
pentry and Cabinet Making. Bricklaying and 
Plastering. Machine Work. Tailoring. 
Plumbing and Steamfitting. Painting. Print- 
ing. Published by Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Va. 

European Economic ALLIANcHS. A compila- 
tion of information on international com- 
mercial policies after the European war and 
their effect upon the foreign trade of the 
United States. Also an analysis of European 
and United States commercial inter-depend- 
ence and treaty relations. Price 25 cents. 
National Foreign Trade Council, India House, 
Hanover Square, New York city. 

INTERNATIONAL HkeALTH COMMISSION. Second 
eo Report. 61 Broadway, New York 
city. 

List oF INSPECTED MECHANICAL APPLIANCES. 
Published by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 207 
East Ohio street, Chicago. 

WISCONSIN’S OVERAGE CHILDREN. By Janet R. 
Rankin. Issued by C. P. Cary, State Super- 
intendent, Madison, Wis. 
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The Greatest Treasure House 
of Linens in America 


Mc Cutcheon’s 


IXTY YEARS of continuous growth and merchan- 

dising in Linens as a specialty have taught the 

Linen buying public to regard McCutcheon’s as 
beyond doubt The Greatest Treasure House of Linens 
in America. 


As you stand before our broad counters to-day, so far as 
abundant supplies are concerned, you will find it hard to 
realize that there has been the slightest difficulty in ocean 
transportation or any limitation in the supply of Linens as a 
result of the war in Europe. 


Our stocks of Table Linens, Bed Linens, Towels, Fancy 
Linens of all kinds, Handkerchiefs, etc., are so varied and 
complete that our patrons need want for nothing in Linens. 


Not only are our supplies abundant, but in accord with our 
usual custom we are showing many new designs in our various 
lines. In Table Linens, for example, a goodly number of 
the designs are being shown now for the first time. 


Our great stock of Table Linens includes hundreds of 
different designs — perfectly plain Damask, stripes of every 
desirable size and variety, Scroll and Floral designs, etc. The 
opportunity of finding just what you want in Table Linens, as 
well as in all other household Linens, is almost unlimited. 


Send for new catalogue ‘‘ Women’s and Children’s Wear,” 


Registered Trade Marb 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., New York 
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Decide for 


vate Wangerous Indigestion 


this beck can Indigestion, Constipation and the more serious ills to which they leadare socommon } 
hel and cause so much needless pain and suffering that Dr. John Harvey Kellogg has } 
elp you. written a book telling how to prevent andremedy such disorders Thegreatest liv- : 
Sent for your ing authority on diet and digestion here gives you the results of his forty years’ ex- } 
> perience as Superintendent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium where he has studied and } 
FREE treated thousands of cases of indigestion and resultingills. ‘‘Colon Hy- } 
& giene’’ is a book of facts—not theories. Do you want to renew your } 
energy and stamina, stop suffering from headaches and backaches, } 
ave clear eyes, a smooth, ruddy skin, and feel the exhilaration of } 
Teal good health tingling thru your body? If so,send this coupon now } 
for a free examination of this splendidbook. Learn how easy it } 
is to live life anew—to acquire the dominant personality that } 
comes from good health—to become suffused with the joy } 
>» of living. All this, and more you may get from Dr. Kel-. 
logg’s book of 400 pages, which the coupon will bring : 
to you. This free examination offer is limited, so 

> send the coupon now before it is withdrawn. 


» Send No Money—Just the Coupon : 


Co. 


+» Battle Creek, Mich, 
ygiene."’ Af. 


t only $2 or return the 


‘Colon H 
at your expense, 


GooD HEALTH PUBLISHING 


ges prepaid 
will remi 


2610 Main St. 
ter examination | 


Send me, all char; 
Address... 


book within five days 
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WHY WILSON? 


A Statement by Social Workers 


S social workers we believe that Woodrow Wilson should be re-elected president of the United States. 


The rapid 


changes which are taking place in economic and social conditions in this country and the many new and unforeseen 
developments which the war is causing in our industrial and political life, as well as in our international relations, 
make it imperative that during the next four years there shall be in the White House a man of broad social vision, 
a man who stands ready, in whatever situations may arise, to initiate and direct policies with regard for the rights, the interests, 
and the social welfare of the whole people rather than those of any group. 


We believe that Woodrow Wilson is such a man. 


He has shown himself to be truly democratic in his handling of 
the perplexing problems, both international and domestic, that have arisen during his administration. 


In Mexico, his stand against aggrandizement by the United States has made possible the growth of popular government 
and is bringing about an era of sympathetic understanding between the American Republics. 


In foreign affairs, he has stood for a diplomacy of reason and negotiation, with good will toward all peoples, rather than 
one of bluster and the parade of force. 


In domestic affairs, the present administration comes before the country with a social program that carries assurance 
because of a record of pledges fulfilled and a series of legislative achievements not equaled by any other administra- 


tion. Prominent among its contributions to social and industrial justice are these : 


It has been established as a matter of law that labor is not to be considered a mere 


commodity or article of commerce. 


The seamen have been made free men and have been given the right, previously denied, 
to leave their employment when conditions become intolerable. 


The products of child labor have been excluded from interstate commerce. 
The most liberal workmen’s compensation law in the world has been enacted, affecting 


400,000 federal employes. 
The principle of the 8-hour day has been recognized. 


The Rural Credits Bill and the Federal Reserve Act are contributions to the welfare 
of the entire country. 


In his appointments President Wilson has struck a new high level by the naming of such socially-minded persons as 
Louis D. Brandeis to the Supreme Court, Newton D. Baker to a cabinet position, Frederic C. Howe as immigration 
commissioner at New York, and by his retention of Julia C. Lathrop at the head of the Children’s Bureau. 


Given these facts, we favor the re-election of Woodrow Wilson. 


Seymour K. Barnard 
Ludwig B. Bernstein 
David M. Bressler 
Comelia Bradford 
Howard A. Bradstreet 
Margaret F. Byington 
Vernon M. Cady 
Kate H. Claghorn 
Montrose Craiger 
Robert A. Crosby 

F. Elizabeth Crowell 
John L. Eliot 

John A. Fitch 
Monroe W. Goldstein 
S. S. Goldwater 

Fred S. Hall 

George A. Hall 
Theodore W. Hannigan 
Shelby M. Harrison 
James P. Heaton 
Edward Hochhauser 
Harry L. Hopkins 
Philip P. Jacobs 
Frederick W. Jenkins 
James Jenkins, Jr. 
Arthur P. Kellogg 
Paul U. Kellogg 
Winthrop D. Lane 
John Lathrop 
Florence L. Lattimore 


Porter R. Lee 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Solomon H. Lowenstein 
Frank H. Mann 
Bleecker Marquette 
Benjamin C. Marsh 
William C. McKee 
Francis H. McLean 
W. Frank Persons 
Louis H. Pink 
Samuel Rabinovich 
A. H. Richardson 
Mary E. Richmond 
Jane Robbins 

E. G. Routzahn 
Mary Swain Routzahn 
Edward F. Sanderson 
Karl de Schweinitz 
Lester F. Scott 
Benjamin Selekman 
John R. Shilladay 
Mabel F. Spinney 

J. Franklin Thomas 
Henry W. Thurston 
Lilliam D. Wald 
Morris D. Waldman 
Joseph J. Weber 
Franklin Wells 
Gaylord S. White 
Elizabeth Williams 
C. C. Williamson 
Alexander M. Wilson 


In the brief time between the writing and printing of 
this letter, the following signatures from outside Greater 
New York were received, mostly by telegram: 


Chicago 
Jane Addams 
Mary McDowell 
James H. Tufts 
Eugene T. Lies 
James Mullenback > 
Charles P. Schwartz 


Buffalo 


Frederic Almy 
William E. McClennan 
John P. Sanderson 


St. Louis 


J. Lionberger Davis 
Oscar Leonard 


Roger N. Baldwin 


Philadelphia 
R. M. Little 


Carol Aronovici 
Bemard J. Newman 
Martha J. Megee 
Arthur Evans Wood 


Cleveland 


George S. Addams 
Howell Wright 
John H. Lotz 

Starr Cadwallader 
T. L. Lewis 

E. J. Henry 

A. R. Hatton 
Allen T. Burns 


Boston 


Edward T. Hartman 
Michael M. Davis, Jr. 
J. Prentice Murphy 
John F. Moors 


Pittsburgh 
J. Byron Deacon 
Francis D. Tyson 
Newark 
A. W. MacDougall 
D. P. Falconer 


Cincinnati 


William J. Norton 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


